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LITERATURE ILLUSTRATIONS) NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. 

It: THEY MAKE LEARNING TO READ A DELIGHT By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and Russet 

Hinman, author of ‘‘ The Eclectic Physical Geography.” 
ian By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. Just ready. $1.25. A work of rare merit, such as will 

9 Editor of Harper’s Readers ; Author of Old Greek appeal to every teacher and educator. 

_ Stories, Old Stories of the East, The Book Lover. 

NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

wm EIGHT BOOKS pay BOUND ALSO A study of the earth as the home of man. 60 cents. 

FOR EIGHT GRADES : IN FIVE BOOKS: 

OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY --- Advanced 
25¢ Grade. An entirely new work, based on origimal and 
ie Second Year.......... 35¢ extenfed 

, Combined Fourth and 
40c NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 

Wear.......... oc Primer and five Readers. New method. Best musical 

nt Seventh Year.......... 45¢ Combined Sixth and and literary selections. 

Eighth Year........... 45¢ = Seventh Years... .65c McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE U. S. 

Unequaled treatment of the social, economic, and polit- 

ical history of the American people. $1.00. 
The most attractive readers ever published, abounding in freshness, charm, and interest. Early ; 

T introduction to the best writers, such as Stevenson, Kingsley, Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD-BOOK. 
Hawthorne, Ruskin, Scott, Dickens, Tennyson, with biographical sketches and finely executed A thoroughly modern speller and language book. 25 cte. 
portraits. Profuse and appropriate illustrations, especially prepared for this work in the highest | MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
style of art, including numerous reproductions of famous paintings. A systematic drill book. 35 cents. 

Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. Circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 
EN. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CINCINNATI E R O ATLANTA 
NNATI AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
’ 
No. 205, Holmes’s Poems (Selected). NEW BOOKS FOR 1897--98. 

<< AYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES is constantly enlarged by the addition | First Lessons in Physical Science. | Scudder’s New History 

of well-edited new numbers. The series is not confined to college entrance require | United States. 

ments, but aims to include one or more works from every English classic author. ‘The outll 00, 
following have been published since January 1, 1898: Tennyson's The Princess; Pope's | €d to the capacities of grammar school pupils. pe pt aaa ENOrORETS. 
Homer’s lliad, /., V/., XX//., and XX/V., Plato’s Crito; Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders; Elementary Physics. SHAW-BACKUS. Price, ®1.25. ; 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite; Hawthorne’s Snow Image, The Great Stone Face, Little Py 'new and shorter course, prepared on thesame | Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons. 
Daffydowndilly ; Poe’s Gold Bug ; and Kingsley’s Water-Babies. lines as the “ School Physics.” Price, 15 cents. 

A complete catalogue will be sent on application. School Physics. AVE you seen SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEMS 
By ELroy M. AVERY. Price, #1.25. OF VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, em. 
The leading text-book on the subject. Used in | bracing the methods of teaching leading to speed 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO, td 
d ; East Nineteenth St Net York 4 CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED BY 
29, 31, and 33 w 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Acr., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. H. I. SMITH, Acr., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. SHELDON & COMPAN | - New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


| » Ask your stationer for their No. 556, 5'70, or 621, or make your requisitions 
- for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Werks! 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 


Offer to School Boards, Superintendents, and all interested in School Supplies, their new lines of Educational Goods, and call your special attention to their 


Writing and Drawing Tablets . 
Quincy and Vertical Writing and Practice Papers 


Students’ Note Books and Spelling Blanks 


These goods are the best manufactured for educational purposes in this country, and are up to date in every particular. 
Price Lists and Samples sent to School Boards and Teachers on application, addressing 
FACTORY: SALESROOM: 
y North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., Borough of Brooklyn, No. 74 Duane Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oJ 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


fr Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
R Somerset St.. Roston. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
mew subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


For Sale, 
TERMS REDUCED, 


A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
on a four-acre campus, amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemical, philosophical, and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, etc. The College has a 
department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion in all departments. During the first year the 
enrollment was 268, and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian. It is now 
owned by its President, who offers it for sale. 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay- 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur- 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum. 

All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $6,000: $3,500 in advance, and 
the balance in a year or two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 

P.S. None need apply who are not ableand dis- 
posed to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 


tory. 
“J 
For Sale, 
Furniture, fixtures, and good-will of a flourishing 
Private School, located in a thriving New England 


town, at a railroad centre, within twenty miles of 
four large cities, The proprietor has other business, 
and will sell at a very low rate. The school has been 
under the same management more than twenty 
years, and hasa goud reputation. For full particu- 
lars apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GIL 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISORIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


d the ‘Gem Pencil ner.’ It 
y last is of great importance for school work. 
of the cities and towns of the 

r he very best sharpener on the market. In fac oO 
144 other which at all compares with this one for use 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
rice, le 


Send nie descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & UO., Leominster. Mass. 


N. E. A. Washington---July. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Write for booklet: Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTIGRAPH PEN 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use 1n very man 


convinced that the ‘ 
not believe that there is an 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chicago. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Unemployed Teachers 


and those wishing vacation work may secure 
an unusually desirable business engagement by 
addressing 


Cc. B. BEACH & CO., 


757 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. aerecy ond expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


‘Teach: Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! Sor 
tium Buildi ug, Chicago, Ill. 4.000 positions filled. 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 


Specially planned for TEACHERS. Fine accom- 
modations; terms reasonable; seventeenth season. 
Address Prof. H. B. RICHARDSON, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Q 


TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE, 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days te 

ENGLAND, 

HOLLAND, 

BELGIUM, 

ERMANY, 
RHINE, TYROL, 

ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- 
sonal direction of A. De Potter, will leave New 
York on July 5th. Lectures on the History, Art, 
and Archaelogy of countries and places. Total 
inclusive cost, $415. Write for Teachers’ Pro- 
gramme, FREE. Also other tours. Est. 1879, 
A. DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, N. Y. 


Helps 
For the Celebration of 


ARBOR 
DAY 


Arbor Day Stencils. 
Sold only in Sets, 25 cents, 

California Giant. 
Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 
God Bless Our Trees. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 
By AnnikE I. WILLIs. 
Paper. 64 pages. ° ° Price, 25 cents. 
Among the exercises in the book we would mention the 
following: ‘‘Choosing a Tree” (for twelve pupils) ; ‘* Flower 
Planting Exercise”; Tree Exercise’; The Four Seasons 
Among Trees”; and ‘‘The New Holiday.” 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sugges. 
tions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; alist of appro- 
priate selections from popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Native Trees, A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. Russet, Providence, R. I. 
Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 
The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in 
walks and rambles, in town and country. Itis wholly unlike 
anything that has ever before been published on the subject. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day. 


Decoration Day. Thanksgiving Day. 
Fourth of July Christmas, 
AND THE 
Birtbdays of Authors and Noted Men. 
Arranged by Proressor Joun A. Suepp and others. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New 
Arbor Day Stencils. 
Size, 24x 36 inches. 
Each, 10 cents. 
California Giant. 
Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 
Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians. 
Motto — “God Bless our 
Trees.” 
Border — Oak Leaf and 
Acorn Pattern. 
All six sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 


- NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
THE WINSHIP 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
may rely upon our efforts. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Western Office: Topeka, Kansas. 


AND J. W 
EN 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Ww t d Teachers who are willing to devote a 
ante 4 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
Curnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency N. KE. PTR CO... 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Educational Institutions. 


New England 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
‘ wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for an- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Sckc 9/ 
giving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S, 
.8., Ph. B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians. 


oo and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills, w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
fg tate NUBMAL SOHOUL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 

w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYpEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTrizxLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAP!N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
*ummer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 

2 Ramereet Street Roaton 


6000 LecURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Roate= 


Send for new Catalogue. 


HEN correspondi with advertisers please 
WwW mention the “Jounal of Education.” 
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Journal 


Vol. XLVII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 14, 1898. 


Number 15. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . 2.00 & year 

One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 r 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 

~ Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 

more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ° - $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, cin « ee * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


IF ONLY. 

If only we were worthier found 
Of the stcut ball that bears us round! 
Might one be healed from fevering thought, 
And only look, each night, 
On some plain work well wrought; 
Or if a man as right and true might be 
As a flower or a tree! 
I would give all the mind 
In the prim city’s hoard can find— 
House with its scrap-art bedight, 
Straightened manners of the street, 
Smooth-voiced society— 
If so the swiftness of the wind 
Might pass into my feet; 
If so the sweetness of the wheat 
Into my soul might pass, 
And the clear courage of the grass,— 
If the lark caroled in my song,— 
If one tithe of the faithfulness, 
Of the bird-mother with her brood, 
Into my selfish heart might press, 
And make me instinct-good! 

—Edward Rowland Sill, 1841-1887. 


ARBUTUS. 
“Oft have I walked these woodland paths 
Without the blest foreknowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest flowers were growing. 


“O prophet soul! with lips of bloom; 
Outvying, in your beauty, 
The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty. 


“Walk life’s dark paths, they seem to say, 
With love’s divine foreknowing, 
That where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing.” 
—Leighton. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Minneapolis Journal: While expensive schools 
are not always good schools, cheap schools are always 
poor schools. 


Presip—ent W. Payne, Nashville: All educa- 
tional effort should terminate in character, for char- 
acter isthe highest aim of the teacher’s art. 


Cuarces C. Ramsay: As well might we attempt 
to make a linguist by example as to make a man 
moral by example, without definite instruction. 


Brooks: He who helps a child helps 
humanity with a distinctness, with an immediateness, 
which no other help given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life can possibly give again. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. A. SourtiwortnH, Somerville, 
Mass.: The greatest service that can be rendered the 
cause of “child study” is to reduce the number of 
pupils in a class, so that a teacher can do his best by 
individual pupils. 

W. S. Surron, Austin, Texas: A child having only 
three months’ schooling during a year, has nine months 
vacation annually. In these nine months of vacation 
he probably forgets more than he learns during the 
three months he attends school. 


Lorp Reay, Chairman of the London School 
Board: The moral and intellectual development of 
the children in our schools can be secured by simple 
means, in employing which we may safely rely upon 
the discretion of the teachers. 


THE ASSISTANT. 


WHAT THE ASSISTANT SHOULD BE AND WHAT QUALITIES HE SHOULD HAVE. 


AS SEEN BY OTHERS. 


C. W. Evans, Elmira, N. Y.: Common sense, tact, 
scholarship, experience. 

George H. Linsley, school No. 1, Jersey City, a 
principal for forty-seven years: Scholarship and intel- 
ligence, honesty, honor, zeal, loyalty, active, mentally 
and bodily; above all, high moral character. A judge 
of human nature, particularly of child nature. The 
above are only a few of the qualities a teacher should 
have. But where can you find the perfect man? 

Principal George b. Long, Wyman school, Denver: 
Strength of character, decision, and good judgment. 

Principal W. B. Ferguson, high school, Middletown, 
(t.: Little or no experience is required, but about 
everything else is,—sound health, great ambition, 
willingness to work, high scholarship, executive 
ability, good sense, some knowledge of methods and 
the principles of education. 

Superintendent J. H. Allen, Canon City, Colo.: 
Strong Christian character, ability and skill in work. 

ki. A. Gastman, Decatur, IIL: First, thorough schol- 
arship; second, ability to manage and govern a school 
without serious friction with parents and pupils; third, 
ability to so teach that the pupils will be interested in 
the work in hand; lastly, 1 will be glad to get all the 
professional enthusiasm possible. 

Principal Lewis H. Meader, Providence, R. L.: In 
our assistants we most need character, scholarship, 
willingness,to work in harmony with associates, a pro- 
gressive spirit, and skill in leading pupils to form cor- 
rect habits of thought and action. 

Principal G. H. Libby, high school, Lewiston, Me.: 
Assistants who, if they can say no good of their co- 
workers, will say nothing; who have loyalty to their 
superiors in office, and breadth of mind to know that 
criticism of the work of others does not constitute 
ability to do their work. 

Hiram W. Slack, St. Paul: Thoroughness and 
breadth of knowledge. By this 1 wish to be under- 
stood as meaning that the teacher who instructs in 
primary reading and in the use of the mother tongue 
should know much of the mechanism of that language, 
and of the causes which operate and have operated to 
give it form and content. That the teacher of pri- 
mary numbers should have insight into the science of 
quantity, and so much skill in computation that the 
use of a key for the ordinary book of problems will be 
superfluous. And, above all, it is needed that the 
teacher know of the earth as the home of man; that she 
have something of the familiarity with the features of 
distant regions which she has with her own home and 
its surroundings. It is far more important in the 
teacher of geography and history that she be able to 
conduct the recitation without the text-book, secur- 
ing accurate imagery in the pupils, than that she be 
able to awaken spasmodic interest by narration of ad- 
ventures or descriptions of unusual scenes. 

N. Ll. Bishop, Norwich, Ct.: 1. Good health. 2. 
Good sense. 3. Power to govern. 4. Good scholar- 
ship. 5. Good teaching power. 6. Unselfish devo- 
tion to the best interests of children. 7%. Power in 
teaching any subject to discriminate between essen- 
tials and non-essentials, and to place the emphasis 
upon the former. 8. Power to create high moral stan- 
dards in pupils and to train them to realize those 
standards in their lives. 9. Faithfulness and accu- 
racy in all details. 10. Cheerfulness and enthusiasm 


in meeting difficulties and carrying on the work of a 
growing, active teacher; and lastly, but most import- 
ant, a moral character that commands the respect and 
wins the love of pupils. 

Principal k. M. Cox, Santa Rosa, Cal.: Admitting 
that a fair degree of intelligence is possessed, a desire 
to continually improve one’s grade of work is most 
needed in all teachers. With a feeling of constant 
progress finding expression in the daily work of the 
schoolroom, in the teachers’ meetings, and in various 
other ways which every superintendent recognizes, it 
is impossible for a teacher to stagnate or become a 
mere “grind.” ‘There is always life in the work of the 
growing teacher. It finds means of expression in new 
and varying methods of presentation of the usual 
school work; in the gathering of new material,— 
stories, poems, and pictures; in an increased interest in 
the work and in the pupils. The co-operation of such 
a teacher can be depended upon, and it is always help- 
ful. She is ready to profit by every suggestion re- 
garding discipline, methods, child study, or books and 
magazine articles. If there is a genuine desire for im- 
provement in the teacher, the principal or superin- 
iendent who is in sympathy with improvement will 
find no difficulty in obtaining an ever-increasing de- 
gree of success from her work. Assistants who are 
determined to grow, and are willing to give consider- 
able time, effort, and money in acquiring the means 
of growth, are the most valuable. 

Principal M. A. Stone, Bridgewater, Mass.: l’irst, 
a genuine Christian character, to appreciate the op- 
portunities for developing the hearts as well as the 
minds of the pupils along the highest lines of culture. 
Next, a breadth of scholarship only secured by four 
years or more at college, in order that the work of the 
high schoool may be the better understood in itself and 
in its relation to more advanced intellectual work for 
those who are privileged to take it. Finally, a good 
degree of common sense that will secure loyalty to the 
head of the school and hearty good will toward fellow 
teachers, that the entire school may be impressed with 
the harmonious effort of all the teachers to secure the 
best results for them. 

Principal W. F. Gordy, Hartford, Ct.: 1. A 
knowledge of child nature and a sympathetic interest 
in children, 2. Common sense, or New Kngland 
“gumption.” 3. An intelligent view of human life as 
contrasted with a very decided concentration upon 
school work, which results in narrow pedantry. Such 
concentration often results in “pedagogic cramp,” or 
stultification of sensibility to the best to be found in 
the world lying all about the schoolroom. 4. Refine- 
ment of taste and feeling. Personality teaches far 
more than routine and drill. 
A wholesome discrimination as to the 


Influence is more than 
knowledge. 5. 
scope and educational value of separate studies. A 
mere knowledge of the work to be done in a given 
Of course, as much culture and 
Definitions and accuracy. 
sreadth 


grade is insufficient. 
scholarship as possible. 
6. Firmness but kindness in discipline. 7. 
of view. 8. Good health. 9. A fine moral nature. 

John Rossiter, Norwich, Ct.: An earnest purpose to 
leave the world better than she found it, and to make 
each pupil as sure as she can of usefulness and happi- 
ness in this life and the life to come. I wish am assist- 
ant, to be as industrious, as faithful to school work, 
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and as careful to observe the school regulations, as 
she expects any pupil to be. 

FE. G. Bunnell, Hanna, Ind.: High ideals in refer- 
ence to the purpose of education; a good technical 
knowledge of subjects: strong in history and litera- 
ture; a good story-teller. 

Ff. D. Y. Culbertson, Ames, lowa.: 1 need assistants 
who are morally, physically, and mentally prepared. 
Who are in sympathy with their work and mine. 
Who are not looking for my faults or the faults of their 
co-laborers. 

Principal William H. Huse, Manchester, N. H.: The 
ideal assistant is endowed with common sense; with 
the best education that she can obtain; with such 
preparation in a training or normal school as will give 
her a knowledge of the principles of education with- 
out thinking that there is no other way to teach but 
by the methods and devices used at that particular 
school at the time when she attended; with a knowl- 
edge of human nature that will make her consistent; 
and, lastly, she must put an ideal personality into her 
work. 

Principal I. W. Doring, high school, Woonsocket, 
R. L: Assuming satisfactory scholarship and training, 
I would most value that assistant who combines love 
for teaching with sympathy in the pupils, who will 
try to carry out the spirit of my policy as principal, 
who always has in mind the general well-being of the 
school. 

Principal C. 'T. Lane, high school, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: Character, scholarship, teaching faculty. 


THE ARITHMETIC QUESTION FROM THE 
LABORATORY STANDPOINT. 


BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH, 
Principal Weymouth South High School. 


‘The recent warm discussion of the real meaning 
of arithmetical concepts is a welcome sign. It shows 
that the human mind cannot be content with that 
which it feels to be illogical, even though it have the 
suncuuon of dim centuries behind it. And, clearly, 
the arithmetical development we now use 1s illogical. 
At first this ilogicalness was detected only in the alge- 
bra, where there has long been active dispute over the 
absurd conclusions wluch were reached. Such men 
as Ulney and ‘lodhunter found these conclusions more 
or less preposterous, and tried to find the way of escape 
by denying some part of the current dogmas. 

Others ignored the ditliculties, and wrote text-bouks 
that gave no sign of turbid waters. 

Others, still, like MacDonald, frankly accepted the 
Impossible absurdities, and tried to make them seem 
rational by analogies that were quite logical, provided 
you did not question the premises too. closely. 

Jt is encouraging that the present locus of dispute 
in the arithmetic shows that we are coming nearer the 
true source of the whole trouble. 

‘The kindergarten and all other forms of true labora- 
tory work have, so far, fared hardly in our schools. 
‘Lhe atinosphere which nourished the arithmetic, and 
other forms of arbitrariness, could not be congenial to 
anything like laboratory work, which demands free- 
dom of thought on the scholar’s part, freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of development for all his activities. 
Yet, slight encouragement as it has received, the lab- 
vratory method has already offered two gifts: a touch- 
stone to detect what is false; and an admonition to 
search for the root of an evil, instead of trying to cure 
it at the surface where it appears. Ihis investigation 
therefore, will pay heed to its teachings and go back 

to the beginning in its search for the arithmetic 
wrong. 

The first thing in our arithmetic is the elucidation 
of our decimal system of notation. This we all recog- 
nize as arbitrary, to be changed at any time that we 
“i on the duodecimal or any other system as being 

etter, 


Next we find these directions in the text-books: 
“To find the sum, add”; “To find the difference or 
remainder, subtract”; “To find the product, multi- 
ply”; “Lo tind the quotient, divide.” It is the pur- 
pose of this article to show that these statements are 


wholly untrue and must, therefore, be rejected from. 


our text-books and from our teaching. 

Primeval man could not fail to notice the additions 
and subtractions that nature was incessantly carrying 
on everywhere within the range of his vision. It was 
long enough, however, before accumulated experience 
led him to believe that these additions were not the 
result of new creations of physical matter; that the 
subtracted things were not wnnihilated when they 
vanished from his sight. 

At last science evolved two hypotheses: First, the 
indestructibility of matter; second, the conservation 
of energy. 

Here was a recognition of nature’s apparent law 
concerning addition and subtraction: “Whatever is 
subtracted trom one place must be added to another 
place: nothing can be added anywhere, without being 
subtracted from somewhere else.” 

Long, however, before this law was evolved, man 
began to emulate nature, and to claim that he, too, had 
the power of making additions and subtractions on 


his own account. 


HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal-elect Framingham (Mass.) Normal School. 


He went further and established a code of laws— 
subject to constant change and amendment—to deter- 
mine under what conditions it should be considered 
just or lawful for individuals—and nations—to sub- 
tract money and other goods from their neighbors and 
add to themselves. 

Hlow nature regarded this claim of man’s co-partner- 
ship in adding and subtracting is told with startling 
brevity in Emerson’s “Hamatreya”:— 

‘* They added ridge to valley, brook to pond, 
And sighed for all that bounded their domain.”’ 
‘*Ah! the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more.” 

As man began to distinguish between his own appro- 
priations and those of his neighbor the desire arose to 
keep some account of the results of these varied add- 
ings and subtractings. 

At first, probably, it was in the rude fashion of an 
African chief noted by a recent writer. This chief 
agrees to give, in barter, as many cattle as there are 
notches on the stick he presents. ‘Then the cattle are 
told off, one by one, till there are enough to corre- 
spond to all the notches. 

This process, though sure, was a little slow; so, after 
a time, man began to count by small groups. He in- 
vented symbols for these groups—numerals, we call 
them—and gave each symbol a name, “two,” “three,” 
“seven,” ete. With their aid, more easily and more 
quickly can he count sums and differences, after his 
own orjnature’s additions and subtractions 

Soon he needs to deal with still larger groups; but 
instead of inventing a new symbol for each of the 


larger groups, he uses the old symbols and makes the 
distance they are placed from a fixed point (called a 
decimal point) determine their relative values. Now 
he can count by as large groups as he pleases. Our 
arithmetic is growing apace. And, with its growth, 
no longer content with its real missien, it has put forth 
new claims. This is what we now find in our text- 
hooks: “1, Number, am not made up of mere symbols 
to do your counting. 1, too, was born to add and 
subtract. This is my mission, as well as yours and 
nature’s.” Although this was a purely despotic as- 
sumption of powers, yet we tacitly yielded, allowing 
“number” to build at will on these assumed founda- 
tions, in arithmetic and algebra. Nor was “number” 
content with claiming these prerogatives of nature and 
man; it also established this new law about adding and 
subtracting: “I, Number, do not have to subtract from 
elsewhere that which I add; nor do I have to add else- 
where that which I subtract. ‘That may be man’s and 
nature’s law, but not mine. But when I add, | reveal 
the sum at once; when I subtract, I reveal the differ- 
ence or remainder.” 

This departure from nature’s law and from the 
rightful functions of “number” has borne fruit in 
accord with what experience would lead us to expect. 
We have had to use arbitrary and despotic procedure 
to compel the scholars to reproduce the illogical 
products of this root of untruth. It is at least partly 
responsible for that “hard intellectualism that domi- 
nates, most perniciously, our conventional procedure.” 
It has produced fretted and interminable discussion 
among ourselves. 

It is now quite time to start fair again and to de- 
velop the arithmetic as far and as fast as the child’s 
needs demand. The physical laws of addition and 
subtraction may be emphasized to such extent as the 
teacher deems suited to his moral development. 

At first the child will arrange objects in very small 
groups and learn the corresponding symbols. ‘Then, 
using symbols of larger groups, he will count sums of 
different groups, or their differences. Then will come 
the power of combining and separating groups, at his 
pleasure; finding all sums, differences, products, or 
quotients by the same process and under the same 
name,—‘‘counting,”’ a purely mental process. 

Gradually, he will pass from symbols representing 
small groups to those representing groups so large that 
he cannot detect the separate units, even in imagina- 
tion. These, however, he is able to deal with because, 
from his increased power of counting, he is able to 
separate them, mentally, into smaller groups, or can 
judge of their relative value by their position in our 
notation system. If he has occasion to count without 
relation to definite units—to establish the binomial 
theorem, for instance,—-then he can use letters of the 
alphabet or other indefinite symbols. 

Whenever he has use for it, it will not be difficult 
for him to understand that all things which we may 
choose to consider as units of their kind,—such as a 
“mile,” a “quart,” “ton”’—are only arbitrary 
units and may, at any time, be considered as groups, 
made up of halves, sixths, tenths, ete. For these he 
will learn new forms of the old symbols, 3, },1'), -1, ete. 
Kor such work, his manual training and_ science 
measuring may be depended upon to give the neces- 
sary facility. 

Further, if he wishes to compare the number of 
units in different groups of objects of the same kind, 
—one group, e. g., having four, another five,—then he 
may use what we call the “ratio” form of the same 
symbols, 4:5, 

With the aid of the binomial theorem he can ar- 
range his groups to represent any desired roots or 
powers. 

The scholar who has learned to “count” accurately, 
using these different combinations and separations of 
groups, through their symbols, has little to fear in the 
laboratory while interpreting the results of his in- 
vestigations into the mathematical laws of nature; 
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or in dealing with any arithmetical work that he will 
encounter in the experiences of-his after life. 

The time gained is an important factor. For there 
is much work, now waiting, that cannot be done till 
the arithmetic and algebra are compelled to assume 
their proper function of counting,—work that shall 
develop varied powers of the child, now left un- 
touched or else repressed. 


MISTAKEN IDEAS OF THOROUGHNESS. 


| From Superintendent Seaver's Address to the Boston Teachers] 


Oh, the waste of time that has come from mistaken 
ideas of thoroughness! The common notion that no 
degree of thoroughness is too great to be worth the 
time and effort required to attain it is a great mistake. 
There is often serious waste of energy caused by work- 
ing too long for mere perfection of details. An 
eminent teacher and writer on pedagogy told me a bit 
of his experience which well illustrates this point. 
He was a boy taking lessons on the violin from a cele- 
brated teacher. At the end of one of his early lessons, 
he was much dissatisfied with his performance. He 
asked his teacher to be permitted to take the same ex- 
ercise again for the next lesson, so that he might learn 
it more thoroughly; but the teacher refused, and gave 
a harder exercise for the next time. Again the pupil's 
performance was not satisfactory to himself, and again 
he asked permission to review. But no, the teacher 
assigned a still harder exercise for the next lesson. 
Finally, after a course of these exercises, growing 
steadily harder and harder for each lesson, the pupil 
came back to the earlier exercises, which meanwhile 
he had not been permitted to review, and performed 
them with the greatest ease. Then he perceived that 
reviews of those early exercises would have been a 
waste of time. 

Have you not met with illustrations of this same 
point in your own experience? For example, if the 
child in a primary school is required to write the letter 
i repeatedly until he has filled a whole page, are not the 
last letters written rather worse than the first ones? 
Or if, in a grammar school, the pupil is required to 
write a whole page from the same copy in his copv- 
book, are not the last lines less carefully done than te 
first ones? And is it not a mistaken idea of thorongh- 
ness that suggests such requirements? 


BIRD TALKS.— V1. 


BY A. B. P. 


BROWN THRASHER, CHEWINK, AND THE OVEN- 
BIRD. 

Most peorle know the lrown thrasher by sight. but 
not evervone knows that he is a genuine mocking bird 
and that he has a marvellous repertoire. Catch him 
unawares, and when his singing fit is on, and, if vou 
have never heard him before, you will think some new 
improvisatrice of the woods has arisen. Look for him 
on some bright May morning,—he arrives about the 
second week in the month,—and you will probably 
find him seated on the top of a low tree near the edge 
of an open wood giving a performance that might 
make even a Melba or a Calve listen with envy. He 
isa musician bred, and master of his art. All sorts of 
musical fantasies,—trills, roulades, appoggiaturas, and 
grace notes without number are introduced into his 
varied and beautiful song. His notes are pianissimo, 
then fortissimo: legato. then staccato; now rising to a 
crescendo climax, then with liquid sweetness falling in 
diminuendo, Sometimes he is the catbird, with that 
~areastic Whine: again he is the oriole, with his cheer- 
hul “Yarrup.” or the robin, with his cordial “Cheer up, 
cheer up”; again you are sure it is song sparrow or 
purple finch or some warbler, but at last vou know if 
to be brown thrasher. the inimitable. 

The thrasher is about the size of a robin, but the 
unusual length of his tail makes him seem somewhat 


larger. He may be recognized from a distanee by his 


frequent flirting and tilting of his tail, which seems to 
amuse him considerably. The movements of the 
thrasher are quiet and furtive. In this respect he re- 
minds one of the catbird, his nearest relative and his 
companion on his northward journey. During the 
nesting period he is likely to keep out of sight, unless 
one goes to the woods to find liim, but earlier he may 
be found in parks and gardens. Last spring, when the 
first fresh green of May lay on the grass and just as 
the winter leaf-buds were opening on mest of the trees, 
I surprised one on the Boston public garden. He did 
not seem to be especially shy, though there were many 
people about. Perhaps the presence of a number of 
orioles, a yellow warbler, and some robins taught him 
that he need have no fear. IT looked for Madame 
Thrush,—unlike most birds, thrushes are mated when 
they arrive.—but she was not to be seen. The orioles 
called and signalled to one another, flew up to look at 
their last vear’s nests. which were still hanging in the 
tall elms by the pond, and gurgled cheerfully as they 


CHEWINK. 


found an unwary worm among the crab-apple blos- 
soms; the golden-hued warbler uttered his dainty 
notes, but for some reason or other brown thrasher 
would not sing. I think he was a little too shy for 
that. Or it may have been that his audience was not 
to his liking. What to him would be the applause 
even of cultured Boston? He loves the free green 
woods, where the sun throws the shadows of twigs and 
leaves on cool, moist earth: where lie the brown leaves 
of Jast autumn’s shedding: where, as he sits, his ear 
catches the gentle rippling of the brook, the 
scampering of the red squirrel, the “Tze, tze” of the 
chipmunk, the rustling of the sinuous snake among 
the bushes, the “Plunk, plunk” of the frogs, or the 
splash of turtles in the pond, and the merry whistle 
of the farmer’s boy as he drives the plow afield; where 
he can watch the unfolding, not of the gorgeous tulips 
in their symmetrical plots, nor the odorous hyacinths 
lined up in regular order, but of the delicate anemone 
and star-flowers, the fairy gold-thread and sweet white 
violets that grow by the brook, and the fragrant may- 
flowers and quaint ladies’ slippers that push up 
through the dry leaves. All these he loves, and his 
song is a greeting for them as they peep forth one after 
another from their silken wrappings. The butterflies, 
also, and the “wilding bees” are his friends—painted 
lady and the red admiral and mourning cloak, the 
Brownies and the tiny blue-wings. His song suits 
well his haunts. It is free, spontaneous, and full of 
up-welling life. 

The thrasher should not be confounded with those 
exquisite songsters, the hermit thrush, the wood 
thrush, er the veery, the first of whom comes to the 
vicinity of Boston in late April, and the other two in 
early May. He can be distinguished from them even 
when one is unable to discriminate between the notes, 
hy the rich cinnamon brown of his plumage, which is 
almost of a reddish tinge in the sunshine. 

Chewink, too. who comes north at about the same 
time the thrasher does, loves the brook; indeed, I think 
he would spend the most of his time there if he had not 
the duties of a householder to attend to. But he 
does not care so much about looking at it from above. 
He wants to get close down to it, to wade into its shal- 


low pools and dip his bill into its gentle current. - 


You will have to watch closely to get a good sight at 
him, for he is a wary bird and does not believe in let- 
ling people get too familiar with him. A very close 
proximity he resents. From his habit of keeping near 
the ground he is often called the ground robin. His 
name chewink comes from his most common. note, 
which is thought to resemble that word, or “cheweet” 
or “towhee.” — Besides that, the males have a pleasing 
song, which they utter persistently in the early fore- 
noon and again in the afternoon from three or four 
clock until sunset. Chewink’s reason for spending 
his time on the ground is a good one. Te finds there 
the insects which form his diet and that of his wife 
and babies, and for which he scratehes much in the 
same way that a hen cratches for worms. Tle usually 
places his nest on the ground too, perhaps in order 
that he may be company for his spouse as she sits 
there patiently day after day. Mrs. Towhee has 
brown upper parts and a brown throat. Her wings 
and tail are marked with white, and beneath she is 
white, while the sides of her breast are chestnut- 
colored. But Towhee himself is less quietly clad. 
His back and throat are glossy black, and the white 
markings of his wings and tail are in strong contrast. 
The chestnut at his sides is very rich and bright in 
color. To me he is one of the handsomest of our bird 
neighbors. 
Another bird that is commonly found on the ground 
is the ovenbird, which comes to us about the first week 
in May and at once makes himself heard. Near any 
woodland vou may hear his “T see, T see,” repeated 
again and again in a rising crescendo. It may sound 
to you more like “Teacher, teacher” or “Quicha, 
quicha.” So insistently and persistently does he in- 
form evervbody that “he sees” that one might think 
the bird had found a rare treasure, or had been wit- 
ness to some remarkable sight. Tt may be that he is 
exclaiming over his discovery of grubs or worms, which 
he seems always to be looking for as he walks about 
among the underbrush. He is very harmoniously 
dressed, with his back and wings of uniform olive and 
his white breast thickly streaked with dark. brown. 
If you can get near enough to see the top of his head, 
with its orange patch bordered with stripes of black, 
you will understand why he is often called the golden- 
crowned thrush; and if you should, by rare good luck, 
chance to find his nest, which is built upon the ground 


I1.—OVENBIRD, 


and roofed over with grass and leaves like a “Duteh 
oven,” you will readily see how he gets his name of 
ovenbird. The ovenbird is about the size of song 
sparrow. Tle is said to have, besides his ordinary 
note, a love song, which is usually poured forth after 
sundown. Mr. Burroughs says that it is “one of the 
rarest bits of bird melody to be heard,” and that it 
“rivals the voldfineh’s mn vivacity, and the linnet’s in 


melody.” 


Work done without thought is not worth doing. 
The man who does not think is mere contented, but 
it is the contentment of vermin that fatten on the in- 
dustry of others. Somebody thinks out everything 
that is done in the world. The greater the number 
of thinking men, the greater the freedom. The man 
who thinks is the sculptor, the man who does not 
think is merely a tool in the hands of him who does. 
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NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS—APRIL 


BY ANNA LE POER. 

Our poets have given us many words “fitly spoken” 
about nature. By using these words with our pupils 
we shall be helping them to come into their inherit- 
ance of the beauties of nature and of literature. 

Now that 

“The wild and windy March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 


And given us back the April time, 
So fickle and so sweet.” 
we shall find this inheritance a varied one. Shakes- 
peare speaks of 

‘The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away!” 
jut this verv uncertainty shows that spring is here. 

“Spring, with her change of sun and shower, 

And streams released from Winter’s chain, 

And bursting bud, and opening flower, 

And greenly growing grain.” 

The above is from Whittier’s “The New Year.” 
and there are beautiful lines in his “Mogg Megone,” 
commencing 

_‘’Tis springtime on the eastern hills! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills,” 
in which he speaks of many spring changes, not for- 
getting the welcome odors from grass and tree, nor 
“the blue eve of the violet.” which looks out from “its 
sunned and sheltered nooks.” 

April claims the violet as her own child. We re- 

member in Brvant’s “Little People of the Snow,” 
“The spring 

Steeped, with her quickening rains, the violet tufts, 

By fond hands planted where the maiden slept.” 

“When drops with welcome rain the April day,” 
nav he just the time to introduce Lowell’s beautiful 
song ending 

“Violet! dear violet! 
Thy blue eyes are only wet 
With joy and love of him who sent thee, 
And for the fulfilling sense 
Of that glad obedience ‘ 
Which made thee all that nature meant thee.”’ 

With many of us, poems on the mayflower must be 
used this month, if they are used in connection with 
the flower. Whittier has written a poem which is 
fragrant with historical allusions, and we all remem- 
ber John Alden gathering 

“Mayflowers blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful 
sweetness. 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in 
their slumber.” 
Bryant sings of “Phe Yellow Violet.” and we will 
“Not o’erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright.” 

In Longtellow’s “Phe Poet's Calendar” April says: 
“ft open wide the portals of the spring 

To welcome the procession of the flowers, 

With their gay banners, and the birds that sing 

Their song of songs from their aerial towers.” 

In Emerson’s “Fragments on Nature” there is a 
pretty welcome to the birds, and Whittier’s “What the 
Birds Said” may be particularly useful this vear, when 
our boys are in danger of thinking of glory instead of 
horror in connection with a possible war. 

Perhaps there is nothing in nature watehed with 

We feel like asking 


with Bryant in his “Among the Trees,” 


nore interest than are the trees. 


“When the glorious springtime comes at last, 
Have ye no joy of all your bursting buds, 
And fragrant blooms, and melody of birds 
To which your young leaves shiver?” 

And we, too, seem to be assured that, 

“In the green veins of these fair growths of earth 
There dwells a nature that receives delight 

Krom all the gentle processes of life.”’ 
is in April that we are most apt to reeall Bryant's 


“The Planting of an Apple Tree,” There is an inter- 


esting poem by Lowell, not so familiar, entitled “On 
Planting a Tree at Inverary.” It commences 
“Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me, 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his that plants a tree.” 

In thinking of subjects especially suited to this 

month, we must not forget 
“The pleasant water courses” 
that attract us, 

“By the rushing in the springtime.” 
Longfellow helps us on this subject with “The Brook 
and the Wave”; also by two translations, “The Boy 
and the Brook” and “Whither.” 

April is sometimes disappointing; when it proves 
so, we can turn to Whittier’s “April.” If the month 
is all we expect, perhaps we can read that same poem 
with a feeling of thankfulness that our April is one 
when “Birds are building and woods are green.” 

In Emerson’s “Walden” he tells us 

“Cold April rain and colder snows 
My hedges plant and feed.” 
And we do not see the beauties of the many changes 
until we see their use. 
This “Walden,” “Each All,” 


*Musketaquid,” also by Emerson, quicken one’s love 


poem and and 
of nature, and may well be read or studied at the open- 
ing of the out-of-door season. Another such poem 
is Lowell’s “The Beggar,” in which he asks the “old 
granite gray” for “stern, unyielding might,” that he 
may keep at bay 

“The changeful April sky of chance 
And the strong tide of circumstance.’ 


Some other poems on April are “An April Day,” by 
Longfellow: “Spring has Come,” by Holmes: and 


“April”? by Alice Cary. 


SPELLING. 
NEW YORK EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Mischievous. 26. Sugar. 
2. Niece. 27. Auspiciously. 
3. Isolated. 28. Retrocession. 
4. Suffolk. 29. Primeval. 
5. Chancel. 30. Expelled. 
6. Miraculously. 31. Mimiery. 
7. Tourist. 82. Seizing. 
&. Traveling. 23. Telescope. 
9. Fulfilled. 34. Fearlessness. 
10. Consistency. 35. Scientific. 
11. Abide. 36. Pinnacle. 
12. Ceremonies. 37. Using. 
13. System. 38. Perpetually. 
14. Baptizing. 39. Valuable. 
15. Concerning. 40. Bawling. 
1b. Evidence. 41. Anxiety. 
17. Niagara. 42. Rhythmic. 
18. Chloe. 43. Emergencies. 
19. Languages. 44. Oceasional. 
20. Seythe. 45. Tgnobly. 
21. Obedience. 46. Forgotten. 
22. Compel. 47. Mortgage. 
23. Rewriting. 48. Periodicals. 
24. Niche. 49. Ledge. 
25. Associate. 50. Hypodermic. 

THE OLD-TIME FRIENDS. 


Mister “Soldier of the legion,’”’ you are dying in Algiers, 

And the boy upon “the burning deck” is shedding bitter 
tears; 

And we're getting closer—-closer to the Hohenlinden fight, 

And we really fear that Curfew’s going to ring again to- 
night! 


Sir John Moore will be buried in his ancient soldier’s coat, 

While not a drum is beating and we hear no funeral note: 

And Mary, known to all the girls so very long ago, 

Will lead us out that “little lamb,” whose “fleece was 
white as snow.” 


And Cato will tell Plato that he reasons very well, 

While Hamlet on the future in soliloquy will dwell: 

And we'll harken on the hilltops and we'll listen in the 
glade 

To the wonder and the thunder of the charging “Light 
Brigade.” 

But come, old friends, and jead us to the meadows far 
away, 

lor the boys who rang the Curfew once are getting old 
and gray, 

And Death, the reckless reaper, is thinning out the line. 

ut in dreams they drift to Bingen—to “Bingen on the 
Rhine!” Atlanta Constitution, 


TEN BUSINESS QUESTIONS. 
What is bankruptcy? 
What is insolvency? 
What is an assignment? 
What is ownership? a sale? a purchase? 
What are goods, wares, merchandise? 
What is a chattel mortgage? a warranty deed? 
What is “bail”? the bailee? bailor? 
What is it to pawn? Collateral security? 
What is an innkeeper? 
What is a common carrier? 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
. In what city is a leading hotel called the Palace? 
2. The Palmer house. 
3. The Cadilac? 
4. The Hollenden? 
5. The Parker house? 
6. The Waldorf? 
7. The Delevan? 
8. The Brown Palace? 
9. The West? 
10. The Continental? 
11. The Ebbitt? 
12. The Monongahela? 
13. The Westminster? 
14. The Aragon? 
15. Congress hall? 
16. Preble house? 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS.—(/11.) 
Shall I Study for a Profession ? 
Advantages of a Crowd. 
Out of the Crowd. 
Old Lamps for New. 
Voices in Our Ears. 
The Work of the Blind. 
Scotland in the 17th Century. 
Versailles. 
Advantages of Latin Study. 
The Self-made Man. 
Our Greatest Danger. 
The Future of Russia. 
Our Love for England. 
American Humor. 
The Ideal Country. 
Real Heroes. 
A Day in the Woods. 
Some Old Fashions. 
The Best Course for Money Making. 
Hold of the Past on the Present. 
The Peppered Cream Tart. 
The Gravest Mistakes. 
A Game of See-saw. 
King David's Weakest Points. 
Queen Elizabeth as a Woman. 
Scott and Dickens Compared. 
French or German, Which? 
A Woman’s Education. 
Class Distinctions in America. 
True Business Principles. 
Life on a Farm. 
Books I Like Best. 
To-day’s Good Things. 


CO-OPERATIVE INFORMATION LIST. 

[Schools here named have offered to give to other 
schools information on the subjects herein specified. ] 

“Brooklyn Bridge,” “Central Park,” ‘‘The Statue of 
Liberty,” etc.—Brooklyn, N. Y., grammar school No. 105, 
Frank B. Stevens, principal. 

“General John Stark,” “Battle of Bennington,” 
“Franklin Pierce,’’ ‘Home and Boyhood of Daniel Web- 
ster,” “The Manufacturing Interests of Manchester.’’— 
Manchester, N. H., Hallsville school, William H. Huse, 
principal. 

“Parks,” ‘Lake Traffic,” ‘‘Water Supply,’ ‘Cattle 
Yards,” “Sewerage System.’”’—Chicago, Marquette school, 
Frank B. Williams, principal. 

“Ice Cutting,” “Salmon Fishing,” ‘“Shipbuilding.”— 
Bangor, Me., Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal. 

“Towa Industries,” ‘‘Pork Packing,” ‘‘River Naviga- 
tion,” “Corn Raising,’—Sioux City, Ia., William M. 
Stevens. 


“The Chinese of San Francisco,” ‘Fruit and Flowers of 
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California,” “The Harbor of San Francisco.”—San Fran- 
cisco, Lincoln school, Mr. Hamilton, principal. 

“Coal Mining,” “Marble Quarries,” “Iron Mills,” “Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills.”—Knoxville, Tenn., Bell House 
school, J. A. Andes, principal. 

“Natural Gas Wells” and “Manufacturing Industries of 
the’ Gas Belt.’—Anderson, Ind., J. W. Carr, superin- 
tendent. 

“Fruit Culture,’—strawberry, peach, and apple; ‘‘Coal 
Mining,” “Envelope Making.’’—Centralia, I. F. 
Mather, superintendent. 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY LEPHA STEVENS. 


The spirit of Memorial Day is hero-worship, Hero-wor- 
ship may be an old-fashioned virtue, but it is one that 
never can become obsolete im a country like our own, 
whose history was made not only by the deeds, but by the 
principles that make heroism glorious. But Memorial 
Day, our “All Heroes’ Day,” preserves the personal ele- 
ment of hero-worship, and that is what we wish through 
its exercises to place before the children—the man who 
had great qualities in him before he signalized them on 
the battlefield, the man who served his country with his 
living before he was called to lay down his life for its 
glory. Choose for Memorial Day one of the Civil War 
heroes, to be the leading figure of the programme—Lin- 
coln, if his birthday has not been celebrated. Have a 
brief exercise upon his life, with his personal character 
always the guiding motive, with anecdotes to show as 
much of the man himself as possible; selections from his 
speeches, ete. Follow this with the description of one 
famous battle of the Civil War—as Gettysburg, with Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address. 

Give a second division of the programme. to our na- 
tional songs. Many of them will be sung, and a brief ac- 
count of how they came to be written will give them 
deeper meanings. The account given below of Dr. Root 
and his songs was taken from “The Story of a Musical 
Life,” his autobiography, and from the sketch of his life 
in the New England Magazine for January, 1898. It is 
prepared especially for reading, but both accounts have 
much more that is interesting to be told to the children, 
and that they will enjoy telling again informally. His 
life is itself a shining example of the hero at home. 

Finally, close the programme with the thought of the 
service that our country calls for in these days of peace; 
show how its prosperity requires of its citizens to know 
what its resources are; that to be patriotic means to be 
loyal to its prosperity, even at a personal sacrifice; and 
that the personal character of its citizens is still its hon_r 
and its glory. 

George Frederick Root was born in Sheffield, Mass., 
August 30, 1820. His father and mother both loved music 
dearly, and named their son after the famous composer, 
George Frederick Handel, who was famous for his won- 
derful sacred music. ; 

When George Frederick Root was six years old his 
home was changed to North Reading, and there he grew 
up a farmer’s boy, until he was eighteen years old. He 
always loved music, and although he did not sing, he 
could play upon any musical instrument that came in his 
way, and especially upon th? flute. “At thirteen I figured 
that I could ‘play a tune’ upon as many instruments as I 
was vears old,” he writes. 

“The dream of my life was to be a musician,” he says, 
in telling his own story. “I did not know exactly what 
kind, or how to get started. * * * Indeed, any line of 
music, as a business, in those days was looked down upon, 
especially by the more religious and respectable portion 
of the community.’’ His mother encouraged all the time, 
and he used to say to her, ‘“‘Mother, just let me get a start, 
and you shall never want for anything.’”’ When he was 
seventy years old, and prosperous and famous, he wrote 
after these words, “I thank the Lord that I was able to 
make that promise good.” 

The getting a start was through an accident. He went 
to Worcester on a railroad journey with a friend, and 
that was a great event in 1838. “It was my first railroad 
ride, and the luxury of it and the wonder of it I shall 
never forget,” he says. He went into a music store in 
Worcester to wait for his friend to do an errand, and there 
the delight of looking at instruments and music made him 
forget everything else. When he came to himself, the 
train and his friend were gone, and he could not get to 
Boston until the next morning. He knew that A. N. John- 
son lived in Boston, that he was an organist, and directed 
a choir, and that he gave lessons in singing at Harmony 
hall. There would be time enough to go to see Mr. John- 
son the next day, and ask him what an ambitious farmer 
hoy who loved musie with his whole soul could do to be- 


come a musician. He got home the next night full of the 
delightful and astonishing news that he was going to Bos- 
ton at once to study, to work for, and to live for, music, 


It is as a writer of songs that Mr. Root is best known, 
and it is as a writer of war songs that he is loved and 
honored by the people of the United States. He was liv- 
ing in Chicago when the Civil War broke out. He tells 
us best in his own way how he came to write them: — 

“In common with my neighbors, I felt the gravity of the 
situation, and, while waiting to see what would be done, 
wrote the first song of the war. It was entitled ‘The first 
gun is fired, and may God protect the right.’ Then, at 
every event and in all the circumstances that followed 
where I thought a song would be welcome, I wrote one. 
* * * When anything happened that could be voiced in a 
song, or when the heart of the nation was moved by par- 
ticular circumstances or conditions caused by the war, I 
wrote ‘Just Before the Battle, Mother,’ and ‘Within the 
the soidiers or the people. Picturing the conditions and 
the thoughts of the soldier on the eve of an engagement, I 
wrote ‘Just Before the Battle, Mother,’ and‘ ‘Within the 
Sound of the Enemy's Guns.’ When our brave Colonel 
Mulligan fell, his last words were, ‘Lay me down and save 
the flag.’ The day after the news of that event reached 
us, the song bearing that title was issued. I tried to help 
the enlistments by ‘Come, brothers, all, ’tis Columbia’s 
call!’ * * * I voiced the feeling of the people in regard 
to the treatment of prisoners by ‘Starved in Prison,’ and 
gave a more hopeful view in ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
boys are marching.’ ‘O, come you from the battlefield’ 
and ‘Brother, tell me of the battle’ represented the 
anxiety of those who had fathers or sons or brothers in 
the army, and ‘The Vacant Chair’ the mourning for the 
lost one. One of the thrilling scenes of the war is de- 
scribed in ‘Who'll save the left?’ and the grief of the na- 
tion at the death of President Lincoln by ‘Farewell 
Father, Friend, and Guardian.’ ”’ 

Dr. Root died August 6, 1895. “His life was one of 
crystal beauty, and he left a legacy which transcends his 
music—the legacy of inspiring example. His pure, 
strong, beautiful life is more eloquent than words.” 

Our facilities for commerce and exchange, both domestic 
and foreign, who shall measure them? Our ocean, our 
vast inland sea, our marvelous flow of navigable streams, 
our canals, our network of railroads more than 30,000 
miles in extent—these give us avenues of trade and chan- 
nels of communication, both natural and artificial, such as 
no other nation has ever enjoyed, and which tends to the 
production of wealth with a rapidity not to be measured 
by any standard of the past. 

The enormous field for manufacturing industry in all its 
complex and endless variety—with our raw material, our 
wonderful motive power, both of water and steam, our 
healthful climate, our chief carriage, our home consump- 
tion, our foreign demands—foreshadows a traffic whose 
magnitude and whose profit cannot now be estimated. 

Our mines of gold and silver, and iron and copper, and 
lead and coal, with their untold and unimaginable wealth, 
spread over millions of acres of territory in the valley, 
on the mountain side, along rivers, yielding already a rich 
harvest, are destined yet to increase a thousandfold, until 
their every-day treasures, 

Familiar grown, 
Shall realize Orient’s fabled wealth.” 
James G. Blaine. 


Our government has been tried in peace and it has been 
tried in war, and has proved itself fit for both. It has 
been assailed from without, and it has successfully re- 
sisted the shock; it has been disturbed within, and it has 
effectually quieted the disturbance. It can stand trial, 
it can stand assail, it can stand adversity, it can stand 
everything but the marring of its own beauty and the 
weakening of its own strength. It can stand everything 
but the effects of our own rashness and our own folly. It 
can stand everything but disorganization, disunion, and 
nullification. Daniel Webster. 

SELECTIONS. 
Oh, dress with your fairest flowers 
The ground where the brave “unknown” 
Are hidden from fame. 
Could we offer less? They are ours, 
Though God's own record alone 
Can tell them by name, 
And our land’s best glory has grown 
From their dust who fell in the flame. 


We will keep All Heroes’ day 
For the lost of the battle-line 
Who silently died; 
And the thanks of a race shall lav 
Their leaf with laurels that twine 
The true and the tried, 
Till the named and the nameless shine 
In eulogy side by side. 
Theron Brown. 
MEMORIAL DAY. 
“Sleep brothers, in the laureled blue! 
Rest, sleepers, in the shrouded gray! 
Columbia grieves for both to-day! 
On all her graves falls heaven's dew, 


Not lost! For they are living yet! 
Their heritage, immortal fame! 
In Freedom's grand triumphant name 
Bright diadems forever set! 
—Selected. 


TRUE HEROISM. 
He is a hero staunch and brave 
Who fights an unseen foe, 
And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low; 
Who stands erect in manhood’s might 
Undaunted, undismayed, 
The bravest man who drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 


All honor, then, to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part, 
Who conquers and is free! 

He may not wear a hero’s crown, 
Or fill a hero’s grave, 

But truth will place his name among 


The bravest of the brave. 
—Selected. 


HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


| Professor Edmund I. James, at the 
Club of New York City at its March meeting, presented 
the subject of higher commercial education, and his paper 
was fully discussed by the club. Reported by Henry G. 
Schneider, public school No. 90.] 

Professor James made these points: — 

1. There is need of a higher commercial education 
to keep a larger number of our boys in school, 

I]. This ideal commercial education is a necessity 
for our high school system, because the true work of 
the high school consists not merely in fitting for col- 
lege and professional life, but in the training of the 
vast Inajority of our boys and girls who enter business 
and practical life. 

Il.) Better training of our business men is needed 
if the United States is to take the position in the 
world’s commercial affairs to which her resources, her 
political institutions, and her inventive skill and 
adaptability entitle her. Germany’s gvstem of com- 
mercial education explains her present pre-eminence 
in the world’s markets. 

IV. Better training of the business man is needed 
on account of his predominance in the affairs of the 
country: its social, political, and economic welfare de- 
pend upon the solution of the various problems by the 
business man. 

The discussion was lively and showed the originality 
and thought of the members of the club. Colonel 
Ketchum of the Manhattan board of education said 
that nowhere had the speaker mentioned in his ad- 
dress just what a commercial education designed to 
achieve. His happy hits earned much applause. 

Commissioner Kelly, chairman of the greater city 
linance committee of education, described how his 
training in the publie schools and the city college had 
made it possible for him to acquire his commercial 
training. He called attention to the need for instrue- 
tion and mastery of the Spanish language in securing 
for us the trade of South America. Germany’s train- 
ing was successful because her young men went to the 
countries ready to speak the language and ready to 
learn their needs. 

Commissioner Little stated that he did not think 
a board of edueation had the right to tax the many for 
special preparation of the few. Give the boy in the 
schools the opportunity to acquire the rudiments of 
an education: this was the main duty, because the 
majority did not go higher. But how far oppor- 
tunity should be provided for training the very best 
minds in the higher grades, secondary college and 
university education, he would not say: but it would 
still be an open question how far we had the right to 
tax the many for education that could be enjoyed only 
by the children of the few. 

A city teacher described how necessary was the 
knowledge of business to the teacher in a great cos- 
mopolitan city. Our boys have gone from the schools 
into commercial life ready to learn all the practical 
details because our common schools have teachers 
faithful and efficient. More than this the business 
man could not and would not ask. The teacher 
should train his pupils in those habits of order, obedi- 
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President Canfield of the Ohio State University 
says he expects to see the time when students will 
pass from ligh school to college in as matter-of-fact 
a way as they now go from the grammar to the high 


school. Why not? 


The New York State Art Teachers’ Association is 
justly proud of the third annual meeting, especially 
of its banquet at the Clarendon hotel, Brooklyn. 
Such reunions of the specialists are having an effect 
that cannot be estimated in words. 


If new schoolhouses in Chicago must go without 
frills in order to give grade teachers a thousand dol- 
lars a vear, so let it be, but they will not go without 
frills. ‘The architects always have a sufficient “pull” 
to get in their work to its full. 
sacrificed to architects quite long enough. 


‘Teachers have been 


The election of Hon. Fred Gowing, state superin- 
tendent of New Hampshire, as principal of the Rhode 
Island normal school, as it enters the new building in 
Mr. Gow- 
ing is a native of Medford, Mass., is but thirty-seven 


September, is an eminenily wise choice. 


years of age, is a graduate of Tufts College, which has 
honored him with the degree of Ph.D. Mr. Gowing 
has had a varied experience as a teacher in grammar 


and high schools and as city and siate superintendent, 


and has always been a success. Although he has had 
no normal school training or experience, he has made 
& his work as state superintendent of New Hampshire 
ic largely professional, and his relation to the institutes, 


suinimer school, and normal school have been the best 
of professional training and experience, and his sue- 


cess in his new field is already assured. In character, 


spirit, and personality nothing is left to be desired, 

Henry Whittemore, superintendent of 
Waltham. Mass... the Massachu- 
Setts state board of education to he principal of the 


schools at 


hats been selected 


state normal school at Framingham. Mr. Whitte- 
more was born in Hopkinton, Mass., in 1843, was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1866, and has 
taught in Mendon, Hopkinton, and Westboro high 
schools. In 1883 he was elected superintendent at 
W .itham, which position he has held since that date. 
Mr. Whittemore is one of the best-known educational 
men of the state, having been president of the New 
England Association of School Superintendents; of 
the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association, besides 
holding several positions of trust and honor in many 
other associations. Tis mental activity and personal 
energy in school affairs of to-day admirably qualifies 
him to fill the advanced position to which he has been 
called. We look forward with confidence to a suec- 
cessful administration under his management. 


THE WAYNE COUNTY CELEBRATION. 


Wayne county, Pennsylvania, was one hundred 
years old March 21, and the educational celebration 
thereof, under the lead of the county superintendent, 
1). L. Hover, is worthy of all praise. “Mad Anthony 
Wayne” has had several counties named for him. In 
Ohio he was given second place, Washington only 
bemg earlier honored by a county. General Wayne 
was one of the great characters of the revolution who 
increased his reputation in after years. The celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of this county was not a glorification of this emi- 
nently worthy man so much as of the cause of educa- 
tion, two of the leading addresses being, “What Our 
Kduecation Must Be” and “The Public Schools—Then 
and Now.” The whole effect of the school celebra- 
tion was helpful educationally. The 
which is here given, was carried out in every school in 


programme, 


the eounty:— 


1 Reading-—Twenty-third Psalm. 
2. Repeating the Lord’s prayer in concert. 
3. 
4. introductory address by the teacher. 
5. Address by a pupil—'The Men to Make a State.” 
6. Recitation—‘‘Love of Country.” 
7. Address read by a pupil—‘*What 
Must Be.” 
&. Singing— ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
5, Essays on local history prepared by the pupils. 
(1) Early Settlers. 
(2) Hunting and Fishing Anecdotes. 
(3) Past and Present Industries, etc. 
10. “A Short Historical Sketch of Wayne County,” to be 
read by one of the advanced pupils. 
11. ‘The Publie Schools—Then and Now,” to be read by 
the teacher. 
12. Singing—The doxology. 


Our Education 


TRIMMINGS? 


The reign of the architect has not received sufli- 
cient attention in the past. The Chicago campaign 
has called attention to some things long neglected. 
The state law has, until quite recently, made it obliga- 
tory upon the authorities to expend fifty per cent. 
nore upon bricks than brains. For every $2,000 ex- 
pended for taet, talent, and genius in teaching, $3,000 
was by law expended in schoolhouses and their frills. 
It is all very well to have beautiful buildings, and the 
Journal would be the last to antagonize art in any 
form. But when it is a question between a living 
salary for a noble teacher and an architect’s adorn- 
ments, we do not undervalue art, but merely insist 
that a teacher’s comforts, books, and travel shall not 
be undervalued. We believe in the proper heating of 
a school building, but when it is a question between a 
patent process of heating a school building and a cold 
room at home for the teacher, we are in favor of a 
salary that will enable the teacher to have a warm 
room to herself. This country is full of inglorious 
examples of schoolhouses costing a hundred thousand 
dollars and more, on which the architect received up- 
wards of $5,000, the building of which was followed 
by a reduction of the salaries of teachers who were 
receiving a mere pittance. 

The Journal has no issue with contractors, archi- 
jects, or patent methods of heating, but it does pro- 
test that if is unreqsonable, unjust, and wicked for the 
public to pass by these heavy expenses without a word 


BRAINS OR 


of complaint, and then stand by and see teachers paid 
i salarv on which it is impossible for a woman to live 
as she ought to live, and to be the teacher of those 
with whogn the destiny of the nation is to be en- 


trusted. Teachers must be paid a living salary, and 
now that the good work is begun, let it go forward 
until the teachers have their deserts. 


HENRY SABIN. 

The Journal congratulates Mr. Sabin upon being 
politically a free man, but it must commiserate, the 
otherwise glorious state of Iowa upon being so in 
thraldom of party politics that it was “necessary” to 
have one of the three ablest state superintendents in 
the United States step down from his official throne 
of great usefulness simply because he had served his 
allotted time politically. This is not intended as any 
reflection upon his suecessor, but upon the politically 
cursed system. In experience, in local confidence, in 
national acquaintance, and in personal qualification 
Mr. Sabin is an educational leader who rises above the 
towns in which he served and the state in which he 
labored, but he must retire because politics command 
the position, which should be educational and not 
political. Tt is understood that Mr. Sabin will con- 
duct an educational exchange, and give much of his 
time to institute and other edueational lecturing. In 
these lines he can but be successful, and every friend 
of the cause should make an effort to contribute to his 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Vacation schools must come into the life of the 
large cities. The wonder is not that they are now 
coming, but that they did not come long ago. It 
has been well said: 


“With the close of the school 
vear begins a period of danger to the morals and 
health of the children of the poor. The children of 
the well-to-do have every provision made to guard and 
occupy them during vacation. The children of the 
poor are without playthings or legitimate pastime 
heyond the garbage box and the excitement of patrol 
wagon and various street evils. Their homes in the 
stifling tenements are too crowded and the parks too 
distant for them to use. They are forced upon the 
hot and dirty street, which, to many, becomes a school 
for crime. The police records show that juvenile 
crime increases sixty per cent. in summer. The cost 
in money and morals is so great, that every tax-payer 
must see the economy of vacation schools. In one 
Chicago ward, since the existence of a boys’ club, juve- 
nile crime has decreased thirty-three per cent., aecord- 
ing to police reports. This enforced idleness is a 
menace to the city, since it demoralizes and degrades 
our growing citizens. The vacation school meets the 
evils of these conditions and overcomes them. Tt is 
in no sense a continuation of the work of the school 
vear. No text-books are used. attendance is vol- 
untary. The school is open during the forenoons of 
July and August, and the play-room and ground con- 
nected with it in the afternoons. It prevents the for- 
mation of evil habits, because through manual train- 
ing, organized play and excursions, with nature study, 
it holds the interest of the children and keeps them 
profitably occupied. It is an active means of making 
good citizens through the good habits formed and the 
sentiments roused.” 

New York has conducted vacation schools since 
1894. Last year there were ten schools, with 6,000 
children in daily attendance, all supported by private 
contributions. For 1898 the school board has appro- 
priated $10,000 for this work. Chicago is making an 
earnest effort to open several schools this coming 
summer. She has had very few in the past, but they 
have been eminently successful. Boston has made a 
good beginning, and is to carry on the work with in- 
creased vigor. 


THE WHISPERING GALLER Y.—(J/11) 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Tam on the Overland Limited, riding five days and 
a half, night and day, from Boston to Los Angeles. 
It is a vear and a half since T last went there, and it 
was on the trip homeward that T wrote chapters I. and 
Il. of “Phe Whispering Gallery,” which lay snugl) 
away with other waiting material until quite recently. 
With their appearance came requests for further chap- 
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ters, but they would not come at command from a 
busy life, they must wait for the leisure of a long trip. 
By the by, those who send contributions sometimes 
get excited because their wisdom is not given to the 
world more promptly, but they do well to remember 
that even an editor’s pet “pieces” lie for months and 
sometimes for years waiting space in his own columns. 
The Whispering Gallery is not a laboratory for experi- 
ment or a crucible for testing, but merely a place in 
which one is held up by a loud, distinct utterance 
which no ene else hears and which is a mere whisper 
in its utterance. There are words of wisdom from 
the masters which have caught my ear unexpectedly. 
To reprint them is not wise, to write an editorial upon 
them would not be warranted, but the experiment in I. 
and IT. would seem to indicate that a mere whisper 
under proper conditions will please some one who en- 
joys the wisdom without being burdened with the de- 
tails of its origin. 

Animals are tamed by accustoming them to answer 
toaname. When the beast knows his name the work 
ix half done. So a child’s conquest of nature is well 
begun when he has names with which to hail flowers, 
birds, rocks, clouds, and stars. Language is nowhere 
a better master than when it enables one to speak to 
nature. 

More than 100 years ago a little child called a bat a 
“tying mouse.” How much better this than the real 
name. <A child called a telescope “the look-through,” 
which is not wholly bad. Such naming shows that a 
child grasps the fitness of things. 

A child’s thought is coin that has the true ring, his 
wording of it is converting it into paper money for 
greater convenience of exchange. The teacher's first 
concern is with the seeing and thinking of the child, 
but the work, is not accomplished until he is led to 
phrase it so that it will be accepted as curreney which 
has coin behind it. 

It is said that one of the rules of the Jesuits is that 
they shall not study longer than two hours at a time. 
If these men, experienced in study, trained to atten- 
tion, cannot advantageously study more than two 
hours, what shall be said of the modern school for 
children? It seems sometimes as though the idea was 
to keep a child at study as long as the teacher could 
stand the strain of directing him. 

The best trees, like the poorest, first produce wood, 
not fruit. It is the first work of the school to develop 
hovhood and girlhood rather than genius. It is time 
cnough for fruiting when there is a healthy, hearty, 
cheerful boy or girl to grapple with conditions and 
problems, 

Do not attempt to have any pupil think he can know 
everything. If he has no sense for arithmetic or 
grammar, do not give him the impression that he is 
therefore a blockhead, for he is not. The world has 
never produced a man or woman so wise, so keen, so 
experienced, or so trained that he can see all sides of 
a ball at once, nor one who can ever become a master 
in all the sciences, arts, and literatures of the world. 
You may change the part of the ball that he can see, 
but there is just as much of it unseen then as before. 

By the by, | say “no sense for arithmetic.” The 
time was when [ should have said no “taste” therefor, 
when it would have been as appropriate to say “no 
smell for arithmetic.” That word “taste” is absurdly 


abused. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It isa striking commentary upon the Spanish char- 
acter that President MeKinlev felt obliged to hold 
back from congress the message which he arranged to 
send in on Wednesday of last week, lest its publica- 
tion should occasion a massacre of Americans in Cuba. 
A hint of the recommendations which he intended to 
make, however, was given in his reply to the joint 
representations of the six great powers of Europe, for- 
mally presented to him on Thursday. The ambassa- 
dors appealed to the humanity and moderation of the 
president, and expressed their hope of an agreement 


which, while securing the maintenance of peace 
“would afford all necessary guarantees for the re- 
establishment of order in Cuba.” To which the 
president replied, echoing the hope expressed by the 
powers, as regarded the ultimate outcome of the situa- 
tion, and expressing confidence, in behalf of this 
nation, that appreciation will be shown “for its own 
earnest and unselfish endeavors to fulfill a duty to 
humanity by ending a situation the indefinite pro- 
longation of which has beeome insufferable.” That 
expression well defines the duty which the United 
States reluctantly undertakes at this crisis. It is a 
duty to humanity: and it is to end horrors which have 
become insufferable. 
* * 

One of the most melancholy of the immediate con- 
sequences of the turn of affairs in Cuba is that the re- 
lief of the luckless reconcentrados is brought to a 
standstill. It was hoped that the distribution of sup- 
plies might go on, under the protection of the flag of 
the Red Cross society, which Spain, as one of the 
signers of the international agreement recognizing 
ihe society, is bound to respect. Accordingly, Miss 
Clara Barton returned to the island at the very time 
when all Americans were leaving, in order to carry 
forward the work, but Consul General Lee advised 
her that it would be imprudent for her to remain and 
she left with the rest. At last accounts there were 
four hundred tons of supplies waiting in New York 
for shipment to Cuba, and one thousand more tons in 
transit to that city. But these will have to be held 
until the Cuban ports are again open. Such goods as 
are perishable will be sold and the money used later 
for relief, and such goods as can be kept will be stored. 
The relief committee continues to invite gifts, being 
sure that the need will be greater than ever when the 
opportunity again offers for sending supplies. 

+ * * 


One of the most curious incidents last week in con- 
nection with Spanish affairs was the statement made 
by Horatio 8. Rubens, counsel of the Cuban Junta in 
New York. This person, professing to speak offi- 
cially for the Junta, declared that if the United 
States should intervene in Cuba without first recog- 
nizing the Cuban republic, the Cubans would regard 
such intervention as virtually a declaration of war 
against them, and would even resist our troops by 
force. For combined insolence and inigratitude this 
utterance stands unequalled. Considering that the 
government of the Cuban republic has no fixed abode, 
no port, no navy, no judiciary, and no well-defined 
organization of any kind, and that if we were to under- 
take to “recognize” it our prime necessity would be to 
find it, this grandiloquent threat to oppose our inter- 
vention by force unless we intervene in just the way 
the Junta directs would be entertaining if it were not 
exasperating. This disclosure of the real temper of 
the leaders of the revolutionary movement should be 
illuminating to those ardent spirits who have been in 
haste to have the United States recognize the republic 
as an established government. 

In spite of the ferocious desire for war manifested 
in some of our newspapers, the actual recruiting has 
gone forward but slowly. Recruits for the navy have 
been slow in offering themselves. The fact is that the 
modern battleship is so essentially a fighting machine 
that it takes trained men of a special type to man her. 
The same negleet which has led us to get along with- 
out modern coast defences and with a puny navy, 
under the delusion that if an emergency came we 
could supply our needs in a hurry, has led us to ignore 
the necessity of enlisting and training men to work 
our ships and guns; and one deficiency is about as 
hard as the other to supply at short notice. 

* * * 


Standing, as perhaps we do, upon the threshold of 
another war, it is solemnizing to reflect upon the re- 
cenit statement of the commisioner of pensions, 
which shows how far we are from recovering from the 
consequences of the last war. When the commis- 
sioner sent in his annual report last December, he 
was of the opinion that our pension list had touched 
high-water mark, and that it would speedily begin to 
decline. and that with some rapidity. But when he 
had occasion to ask congress the other day for an 


additional appropriation of eight million dollars to 
make up the deficiency in this year’s provision for 
pensions he avowed himself mistaken. He gave 
figures showing that the pension roll now, thirty- 
three vears after the last shot was fired, is larger than 
it ever was; that it increased materially in 1897, but 
more still this year, and that it is likely to go on in- 
creasing for some years to come. 

* * * 


England and Russia are to confront each other 
across the gulf of Pe-chi-li—Russia on the north at 
Port Arthur and Ta-Lien-Wan, and England on the 
south at Wei-Hai-Wei. It is an interesting situation, 
and one not conducive toa lasting peace in the far 
Kast. Mr. Balfour explained to the house of com- 
mons the other night how it came about. It seems 
that when England found that Russia was determined 
to get possession of Port Arthur she remonstrated 
with her. She reminded her, among other things, 
that when Japan was in possession of Port Arthur, 
Russia herself deseribed such an occupation as a 
menace to Pekin. England further informed Russia 
that if she would give up Port Arthur, she, England, 
would not seek a port on the gulf of Pe-chi-li; but 
that if the Russian demands were persisted in, she 
would have to safeguard her interests. But Russia 
went on, and took the ports which she wanted; and 
then England demanded and secured the lease of 
Wei-Ilai-Wei upon terms corresponding to those 
given to Russia at Port Arthur. Mr. Balfour further 
explained that there would have been no complaint if 
Russia had asked merely an ice-free commercial port 
as a terminus for her railway; but Port Arthur is not 
such a port, but a naval base. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


April 16.—English high school, 10 a.m. New England 
Conference of Educational Workers. ‘‘The Art Idea in 
Education,” Dr. T. M. Balliet. 

April 16.—-English high, 9.30 a.m. New England Con- 
ference of Educational Workers, on ‘‘Form Study—Color 
and Drawing.” 

April 18.—Somerville, Winter-hill Universalist church. 
Free lecture under the auspices of the Heptorean Club, 
on “Emergencies,” by Dr. Frederick Briggs. 


April 21.—Horticultural hall, 8 p. m. Extra lecture by 
Cornelius Van Brunt, on ‘Wild Flowers.” 


April 23.—Mason-street, committee rooms, 9.30 a. m. 
New England Conference on “General Education.” 


NEW YORK CITY MEETINGS. 


April 16.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Eastern parkway, 4 p.m. “The Waterfalls and Glens of 
New York,” illustrated by museum collections and lan- 
tern photographs, Oliver D. Clark. 

April 18.—-Art building, 8.15 p. m. “The Career of 
Marlborough,” illustrated by lantern photographs, Miss 
Mary Louise Burge. 

April 18.—Large lecture room, 502 Fulton street, 8.15 
p. m. “The Ancient Theatre,” illustrated by lantern 
photographs, Professor George M. Whicher. 

April 19.—-Art building, 4 p. m. “The Story of the 
Louvre; the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture; 
Quest of Truth,” illustrated, Miss Louise Both- 
Hendriksen. 

April 19.—New England Congregational church, South 
Ninth street, 8.15 p.m. ‘The Egyptian Temples,” illus- 
trated, Professor William H. Goodyear. 

April 20.—Art building, 4 p. m. Annual meeting; re- 
ports; election of officers. 

April 21.—Art building, 4 p. m. 
Life,” illustrated, Lyman A. Best. 

April 21.—Art building, 4 p. m. “Color Study in the 
Primary Schools,” conference, Supervisor James Hall of 
Springfield. 

April 21.—Large lecture room, 8.15 p. m. “How to 
Study Masses,” illustrated, Mrs. Nathaniel L. Britton. 


“Brooks and River 


April 22.—-Association hall, 4 p. m. Dramatic reading 
of selections from Dickens’ “Bleak House” and “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. 

April 22.—Publie Education Society, 509 Fifth avenue, 
4p.m. “Some Important Changes in Education,” Frank 
MeMurry. 

April 22.—New York Frimary Teachers’ Association, 
City Normal College, 4p. m. “Characteristics of a Good 
Primary Treacher,” Associate Superintendent A. W. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


April 15.—Bismarck school, 8 p.m. “Plant Societies,” 
John M. Coulter. ‘ 

April 23.—Teachers’ Federation, Handel hall, at 
a.m. Miss Blizabeth K. Burdick, president. 
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ence, perseverance, and sound thinking, habits that 
make the suecessful business man. 

Mr. Packard of Packard’s Business College said he 
had come to listen to the paper because for forty years 
he had been engaged in “highest”? commercial educa- 
tion. Ile gloried in the fact that he had trained so 
many “clerks” for useful lives. Our boys and girls 
came from the schools ready to learn in business col- 
lege and in business those practical details which en- 
abled them not only to earn a living, but also to be 
wood citizens of the Republic. If the schools and 
business colleges did this, why attempt more when 
the rage for change and overburdening our crowded 
school curricula endangers the attainment of the 
ends and the efficiency of the training which has done 
good work in the past. 

Principal Hess of No. 80, New York, said that the 
criticism up to this time had been destructive of the 
carefully built up fabric of Professor James’ paper. 
Ile believed that all the speakers and the professor 
essentially agreed. For himself he believed that the 
increasing complexity of modern life demanded new 
methods, new training. The old subjects could be 
treated in a new way. Geography, mere map study 
and location under the old education, could be and is 
treated as commercial, physical geography; i. e., as the 
result of historical developments. Tracing the his- 
torical development of commerce in past ages, and 
the dependence of the progress of nations upon their 
climatie and political conditions, would be of vast 
benefit in training our pupils who are to become busi- 
ness men in the knowledge of the nations which we 
desire to supply. Commerce in this sense is a great 


educator. 


Mr. Channing Stebbins of Brooklyn said our chil- 
dren should be prepared for living rather than for 
life. To do this the teacher at every stage must be 
enthusiastic. 

A member of the city college club who was present 
declared that he was disappointed to find that so little 
stress was laid upon the necessity for the development 
of character in our schools. As a lawyer, he knew 
that business men needed above all a high sense of 
honor, which, in the case of Scott and more recently 
of Mark Twain, was not satisfied when the law’s claims 
were met, but was satisfied only with the payment of 
every cent of the debt incurred by the whole firms of 
which both these men were unfortunate members. 
‘The law is satisfied by the amount realized by the sale 
of the assets. The high sense of honor of a Scott or 
a Clement required the restitution of every penny of 
indebtedness ineurred by all their partners in their 
unsuccessful business ventures. This high sense of 
honor is what we require for higher commercial edu- 
cation. He quoted President MeKinlev’s address at 
Pennsyvivamia: Washington had said, “Of all disposi- 
tions and habits which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable supports. Vir- 
tue or morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government.” President MeNinley said: “The rudi- 
ments must be engrafted in youth. or with rare ex- 
ceptions they are forever lost. Life is to most a 
struggle. and there is little time for contemplating the 

theoretical when the practical is pressing at every 
hand. Stern duty monopolizes our time. By 
steadily adhering to a firm purpose amid the activities 
of life we may keep in touch with literature of to-day, 
but to go back to the classics or the foundations of the 
-clences is hevond the power of most men who have 
entered upon their chosen business or profession.” 

Mark Twain had gained the honor and esteem of 
the civilized world. His high sense of honor is the 
best comment upon the high moral teaching of his 
books. If the professor had advocated that kind of 
higher commercial edueation. which. as a lawver 
among business men, he knew was needed, he would 
he advocating a pressing: need of our times. The 
force of one example, like that of Sir Walter Scott and 
of our own Mr. Clement, would in the hands of an 
enthusiastic teacher of whatever grade, primary, 
grammar, high school, er college. do much to bring 
about that nice sense of honor which we admire in 
these men, but which too many business men engaged 
in money getting would sneer at and scorn. We need 
not so much a practical side of education, but more 


of the spiritual. That, he was glad to say as inspector 
of schools in Manhattan, he found among many faith- 
ful, earnest men and women, who have a high sense of 
the privilege of the teacher and his rsponsibilities for 
the character building of his pupils. 


APRIL HAPPENINGS.—(11L) 


April 17. 
1492—-Ferdinand and Isabella signed the agreement to 
undertake an expedition, and one-tenth of all the valuable 
substances found in the new realm should be reserved for 
him, and he should have an eighth of the profit whenever 
he would assume an eighth of the cost. 
1790—-Death of Franklin. 
1851—-Destruction of the famous Minot’s ledge light- 
house. 
1861—-General B. F. Butler and command ordered to 
Washington. 
April 18. 


1644—Great Indian massacre in Virginia, in which 500 
whites were slain. 

1689—Sir Edmund Andros was arrested by the excited 
Bostonians after overthrow of King James, but before the 
people had learned of it. 

1775—Signal light in Old North church. 

1775—-Paul Revere’s famous ride. 

1806—The United States prohibited the importation of 
any British manufactured goods in retaliation for her 
many insults to this country. 


April 19. 

1721—-Birth of Roger Sherman, eminent statesman of 
the Revolutionary period, born in Newton, Mass. 

1775—-Battles of Lexington and Concord. 

1782— Holland acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. 

1788—Washington proclaimed, at the head of his army, 
the cessation of hostilities. This was a glorious celebra- 
tion of the eighth anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 

1810—-A notable revolution broke out in Venezuela, the 
date being chosen as an anniversary of the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord in anticipation of similar independ- 
ence as that gained by these colonits. 

1812—-War with England declared. 

1826--Samuel A. Peters died in New York City. His 
“malicious and lying narrative” on ‘‘The New Haven Blue 
Laws” has done Connecticut great injustice. 

1887—Queen Victoria ascended the British throne. 

1865—Funeral of President Lincoln. 


April 20. 

571 A. D.—Birth of Mohammed, founder of Moham- 
medanism, at Meeca, Arabia. 

1775—Americans began siege of Boston. 

1871—What is known as the “Ku-Klux bill’”’ passed con- 
gress. 

April 21. 

1782—Birth of Froebel, founder of the kindergarten. 

1816—-Birth of Charlotte Bronte, author of “Jane Eyre.” 

1880--Gladstone succeeded Lord Beaconsfield as prime 
minister. 

April 22. 

1451—Birth of Isabella I., the patron of Columbus. 

1540—-Coronado’s expedition in search of the reputed 
Seven Cities. 

1766—Birth of ‘Madame De Stael” in Paris. 

1822—Public gallows used on Boston Neck until this 
date. 

1836—Texas secured independence from Mexico, 
through the president of Mexico, Santa Anna, whom Gen- 
eral “Sam Houston” took a prisoner that day. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. Greek and Roman, Norse 
and Old German, Hindoo, and Egyptian Mythology. 
By Alexander S. Murray, Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With Notes, Re- 
visions, and Additions, by William H. Clapp, Head 
Master of the Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus. 427 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the second and much improved edition of a very 
popular text-book on mythology. It has been known to 
American students only through the English edition. As 
originally published the work was deficient in its account 
of the eastern and northern mythology, still it had a large 
sale in this country. The second English edition con- 
tained these important additions. And this American 
edition has been reprinted from the perfected work. 
This work is of great importance not only to the student 
of our own literature, but also to all who would under- 
stand the religions of antiquity. The descriptions of the 
Greek deities have been largely rewritten since the first 
edition was published, with an account of the most mem- 
orable works of art in which each deity is represented. 
The religions of Greece and Rome play a more prominent 
part than the Asiatic, Egyptian, or Norse, and are allowed 
more space in this book. Two hundred illustrations 
adorn its pages, and a full index is appended. Its paper, 
typography, and binding are first-class. 

INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. By David Macgregor Means. 
With an Introduction by Hon. David A. Wells. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 248 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book is based upon the sound principles of political 
economy. The author considers and defends the existing 
methods of distributing the products of human industry 
by means of the wage system, and demonstrates that it 
tends to establish laborers in a state of independence, 
rather than subjection; to promote “industrial freedom,” 
and not to produce “industrial slavery.” He shows how 
intimately the welfare of wage-earners is connected with 
the prosperity of employers, and how the attempt to 
diminish the wealth of corporations tends to diminish the 
fund of capital out of which the wages of laborers are 
paid. He points out the dangers that arise from the mis- 
application and abuse of the taxing power. While the 
rich have been growing richer both in England and 
America during the last half century, the condition of the 
poor has greatly improved. Vast sums of money have 
been devoted both by individuals and by government to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor and to enable them to 
help themselves. If the instructions of this book could be 
adopted by every citizen, great dangers to which our 
country is now exposed from socialism and anarchy would 
be removed. 

COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. English and 
American. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By J. 
Willis Westlake, A. M. Philadelphia: Christopher 
Sower Company. 16mo. 192 pp. 

This small text-book upon a large subject claims only 
to give “‘a bird’s-eye view” of the field of literature. The 
author has brought within the limits of the book a teach- 
able review of English and American literature, from 
Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling, and from Cotton Mather to 
Mark Twain. He has given several hundred short ex- 
tracts, the gems of literature, to be memorized. This edi- 
tion brings the subject complete up to January 1, 1898. 


TABLES OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. By A. A. Fischer. 
Philadelphia: Ig. Kohler & Sons. 100 pp. Cloth, 65 
cents: paper, 50 cents. 

Professor Fischer has made a distinct success of a sys- 
tem of his own for studving German by a conversational 
method. These 100 pages are devoted to tables used and 
developed by him in blackboard and oral work which 
have made the German in the Episcopal Academy of 


PHYSIOLOGY 


For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges 


Combines modern methods, scientific accuracy, and adaptation to the 
needs of the class-room in a manner never before attempted. 


President DAVID STARR JORDAN 
of Leland Stanford University writes : 


| have examined Colton’s Physiology with great interest. It 
is one of the best text-books of the kind in existence. It has the 
admirable quality of his guide to Zoology, being at once scientific 


in tone and practical in its character. 


1 am greatly pleased with 


the book, but knowing the author as well as I do, I am not sur- 


prised at its excellence. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


440 pages. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW EDUCATIONAL 


Horace Mann and the Common School Revival 
in the United States. 


By B. A. Hinspate, Ph.D., LL.D, Professor of Teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Great Fducators’ Series. Edited by Nicn- 


CLAS MurRAY BuT_Ler, Ph.D.) I2mo. $1.00, nev. 


** Aside from the practical importance of the work and permanent influence of Horace Mann, 
his uncommon moral and mental traits, the pathetic incidents of his private life, and the dramatic 
events of his public career, leading up to the tragic catastrophe at Antioch College, are fascinating 
in the extreme. Professor Hinsdale has succeeded admirably in giving in comprehensive, compact, 
and withal very readable form, all the essentials of the life and main work of the great educator.”’"— 


A History of the United States for Schools. 
By .W. F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
With 250 illustrations. 1I2mo. $1.00, wet, 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, in an article on Impartial Histories, declares that Professor Gordy is 
one of ‘‘our two real historians,” and declares his historical work to be ‘tas remarkable for its 
broad view and its lack of all bias as it is for its clear, vigorous diction.”’ Public Opinion says of 
the pa volume: ‘It is an especially good example of the modern text-book, having. besides the 
easily read topical text, a wealth of illustration calculated to excite the interest of the student;” 
and the Outlook calls it ‘‘a well-planned, well illustrated text-book, full of valuable suggestions for 
the teaching of history, whose underlying thought is not to confuse the pupil’s mind with too many 
facts, but to bring out strongly a relatively few which are typical and significant.” 


The Nation. 


sity. Illustrated. S8vo. $1.00, met. 


ight of what is termed the New Psychology. 


perial Institute. 


etched frontispiece. 8vo. 470 pages. 


whom the old and new fuse. 


By W. J. HENDERSON. 
a Taste in Musical Art. 


I2mo, 


Evening Gazette. 


By Henry E. KREnBIEL. 


— 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. 
By GrorGe T. Lapp, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 


Dr. Ladd’s new book 1s addressed to colleges and normal schools, and its purpose is compre- 
hensive and general, providing rather fora foundation course than for special study, Descriptive 
ow Spare d is not divorced from physiological and experimental psychology, but is treated in the 


: A Literary History of India. 
By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., Lecturer at University College and the Im- 
(Library of Literary History, Vol. 1) With 
$4.00. 


In this first volume of a noteworthy series on the world’s literature, Mr. Frazer traces the de- 
velopment of Letters in India from the Aryans and the Rig Veda to the contemporary writers in 


What is Good Music ? 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate 
$1.00, vet. 


‘* It is to lovers of music who are ignorant of technical matter that Mr. Henderson has written 
his book, and they will be grateful to him for the clearness of the exposition, the fullness of thought 
and the authority born of knowledge and experience. Recently there have been several books 
treating on the same subject, but that of Mr. Henderson stands easily first.’— Boston Saturday 


How to Listen to Music. 


Seventh Edition, 12m0. $1.25, net. 


in the pupil.” 


By Davip Hannay, 
381 pages, 


Music : How 


By HANNAH SMITH. 


admirably by many illustrations. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Application of Psychology to the Science 


By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. 
and an Introduction to the Study of Herbart, by Beatrice C. Mul- 
liner, B.A. With Five Plates. 


These thirty-five letters were addressed to Herbart’s close friend, Friedrich Kar] Griepenker}. 
They were written in 1831, after the appearance of his great series of works on mental and moral 
science, and represent his most mature views on‘‘the many-sided individual capacity for culture 


The Later Renaissance. 


(Periods of European Literature.) Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 


This is the second volume to be published in a series of twelve, designed to cover all the great 
‘* periods”’ into which European literature naturally divides itself, from the Dark Ages to the Later 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Hannay’s * period” deals with the Learned Poets, the Drama, Prose Ro- 
mance, Historians and Mystics of the Golden Age of Letters in Spain; with the Elizabethan Poetry 
and Prose, and the Dramatists among whom Shakespeare towers; with the Poetry and Prose of 
France; and with Italian Literature as represented by Tasso, Guarini, and Bruno. 


Illustrated. 


Miss Smith is a teacher of music and a lecturer on musical topics, and this volume is the fruit 
of her professional experience, embodying a mass of facts constantly asked for by her pupils. It 
gives clearly and compactly the story of the origin of the various forms of music as we know them 
to-day, with an account of the development of the principal musical instruments, supplemented 


of Education. 


Translated and Edited, with Notes 


12mo. 366 pages. $1.50, wet. 


net. 


It Came to be What It Is. 


I2mo. $1.25 wet. 


(da Press.) 


Philadelphia such a success as to attract attention. In 
substance these tables present a clear, practical statement 
of all the more essentiai points of German grammar. 
They give the student his grammar concisely, definitely, 
clearly, “not blurred by over-particularity.’’ The aim has 
been, evidently, to aid the memory through eye, ear, and 
association. The work is such a departure in plan that it 
needed to be developed with care and skill, and in both 
these particulars the author has been successful. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the fact that it is so definite 
in its outline and so explicit in its directions that it is 
easily used by the teacher. 


SELECTIONS FROM PARADISE LOST. _ Including 
Books I. and II. Entire, and Portions of Books III., IV., 
VI.. VIL, and X. With introduction, Suggestions for 
Study, and Glossary. Edited by Albert Perry Walker, 
M. A., Teacher of English and History in the English 
High School, Boston. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 270 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This volume contains the two books now required for 
admission to college, with other passages for comparative 
study. The editor has prepared a very attractive and 
helpful book, furnishing ample material, and making wise 
suggestions to encourage the student to exercise his own 
powers in interpreting the text and entering into the spirit 
of the whole poem. His notes on interpretation are ample 
to secure the end in view, and they place emphasis upon 
the recommendations of Harvard University, as expressed 
in the pamphlet on ‘English and Secondary Schools,” re- 
cently issued. The edition throughout is adapted to cul- 
tivate the taste, stimulate the imagination, and foster a 
love for literature. 


A PARLIAMENTARY SYLLABUS. By Joseph T. 
Robert, Principal the Robert School of Parliamentary 
Law, Chicago, Jll. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 
58 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book contains twenty-four progressive lessons in 
parliamentary practice, and is: designed for use in con- 
ducting classes in college, and for law students, Chautau- 
quas, men’s and women's clubs, literary societies, etc. 
The syllabus was written especially for this large and 
growing class of parliamentary gatherings, and not to 
take the place of larger works on the subject. 

The book contains many simple rules, but is sufficiently 
comprehensive for all practical purposes. Each syllabus 
is followed by a blank page for the record of additional 
rules or remarks, and an alphabetical index is appended. 


THE TEACHING OF MORALITY IN THE FAMILY 
AND SCHOOL. By Sophie Bryant, D. Sec., Head Mis- 
tress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 146 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

The moral side of family and school life is by far the 
most important. The child can be fitted for the duties 
and responsibilities of manhood or womanhood only by 
a thorough and systematic training of the whole being, 


physical, mental, and moral. Hence, this volume in the 
series, ‘The Ethical Library,” is timely and valuable. It 
aims to suggest the procedure appropriate to instruction 
in morality. The part played by moral instruction in the 
whole system is first considered; then the intellectual and 
instructive processes involved in the successful pursuits 
of moral wisdom are analyzed, and finally, the subject 
matter of lessons in morality is treated under two supple- 
mentary heads, virtuous character and social member- 
ships. The book will be of great assistance to the 
teacher in this important department. 


THE BEACH PATROL. A Story of the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice. By William Drysdale. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Cg. 318 pp. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

The life-saving service often furnishes real examples 
as thrilling and heroic as fiction can produce. Hence the 
author has ample opportunity to use his graphic pen to 
give his readers an admirable and instructive story. 

The author describes with telling effect the dangers and 
episodes of this service for the purpose of ouuining the 
life of the brave mén who are stationed on our sea and 
lake coast to give aid and succor to the shipwrecked and 
distressed. The aim of the author and the real value of 
the book is seen and measured by the fact that it sets 
forth clearly the possibility that any earnest young man 
of fair ability, stern integrity and industry may gain for 
himself an honorableSand useful position in the world. 
It is a strong book, and may be safely and profitably read 
in our homes and schools. 

THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. His Dramatic 
Works. Condensed, Connected, and Emphasized, for 
School, College, Parlor, and Platform, by David Charles 
Bell. Vol. III., Comedies. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 521 pp. Buckram, $1.50. 

This is the last volume of a valuable work. The first 
two volumes have given great satisfaction, both to edu- 
eators and readers. The distinguishing features of this 
edition of Shakespeare are: (1) Certain judicious 
abridgments and omissions of scenes and words make 
the text more acceptable for family and class reading; 
(2) These readings are intended chiefly for voice and ear, 
rather than eye, and thus encourage the art of reading 
aloud; (3) Each play is preceded by a brief narrative, 
historical and literary; (4) Each play requires only about 
in hour for reading; (5) These condensations are equally 
appropriate for schools and colleges, as for family and 
private reading. 

ENGLAND AND THE REFORMATION. By G. W. 
Powers, M. A., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn; Some- 
time Scholar of New College. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the Oxford Manuals of English History, 
the object of which is to provide a set of historical man- 
uals of convenient size, and at a moderate price, for use 


in schools. These manuals are carefully fitted to each 
other, so that the whole forms a single continuous his- 
tory of England, while each is compete in itself for the 
period under review. This volume covers from 1485 to 
1808 A. D. All the volumes are written by. members of 
the University of Oxford actually engaged in teaching in 
the Final School of Modern History. 


PARASITIC WEALTH; Ok, MONEY REFORM. A 
MANIFESTO TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND TO THE WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 
By John Brown. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Cloth. 

The title describes the view of the author regarding 
the relation of capital to labor. It is a vigorous presen- 
tation of the author’s view of the times and conditions in 
which we live. 

I’. W. Coar, Cambridge, Mass., issues the best charts of 
the heavens we have seen. There are four of these charts, 
giving the entire dome of the heavens, showing actual 
position of the heavenly bodies as seen from a given lati- 
tude and at a given time, drawn with zero hour circles 
on the meridian. 

Sheldon & Co., New York, issue an ideal double Vertical 
Writing Chart, 30x49, giving the principles of vertical 
writing, with their combinations and modifications, with 
all the standard small letters and capital letters, together 
with elaborate exercises in direct movement for capitals 
and small letters, reverse movements, and combinations 
of reverse movements. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Story of .Kneas.”’ By M. Clarke. Price, 45 cents.—‘‘Graded 
Work in Arithmetic.’ Four books. By S. W. Baird. New York: 
American Book Company. 

‘Our Grammar School Curriculum.” By W. C. 
tield, Cal.: Echo Publishing Company. 

“Scrap-Book Recitations.”” By H. A. Soper. Price, 25 cents. Chi- 
eago: T. S. Denison. 

‘*Her Heart’s Desire.’’ By Charies Garvice. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: George Monro’s Sons 

*“Guesses at the Riddle of Existence.’ By Goldwin Smith. Price, 
$1.25.——"The Meaning of Education, and Other Essays and Ad- 
dresses.’’ By Nicholas Murray Butler. Price, $1.00 a year. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘The Twentieth Cerftury City.’ By Rev. Josiah Strong. Price, 50 
cents. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

“A Course in German Composition, Conversation, and Grammar 
Review.” By Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

*‘ Reminissensez ov a Techer.”’ Bi C. W. Larison, M. D. Ringos, 
N. Fonic Publishing House. 

“A History of Our Country.” 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“Coal Catechism.” By William Jasper Nicolls. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Old Prisons and Punishments.” By Elizabeth Dike Lewis. Price, 
10 cents. “The New York Press and Its Makers.”’. By C. M. Martin 
and B. E. Martin. Price, 10 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘Some Ceinmon Errors of Speech By Alfred G. Compton. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

“Cheerful Yesterdays.’ 
$2.00. —"'The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes.” 


Doub. Bakers- 


By Edward 8, Ellis. Price, $1.00. 
Price, $1.50. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Price, 
By William Elliot 


Griffis. Price, $1.25, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 13-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

April 15-16: Colored Teachers’ Central 
Texas Association, Martin, Tex. 


April 21-23: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 29-30: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb. 

April 29-30: Illinois Northern Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, III. 


April 30: Massachusetts Association Classical 
and High Schvol Teachers, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

May 4-6: Western Drawing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 

May 5-6: Michigan Association of City Super- 
intendents, Lansing, Mich. 

May 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic, Conn. 

May 11-12: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

May 13: New England Association School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 


June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 

Association, Put-in-Bay, O. i 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 

tion, North Conway, N. H. 
July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The contract has already 
been awarded for the conversion of Moon 
hall, the original Chandler scientific build- 
ing, into a large three-story building of 
imposing architecture and commodious 
appointment, to be used exclusively as a 
mathematical building. This addition to 
the Dartmouth College collection of build- 
ings will be of great convenience, and will 
be appreciated by the students. Six 
well-known Dartmouth graduates are can- 
didates for the position of state superin- 
tendent of education, made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Fred Gowing. 

NASHUA. Hon. Fred Gowing, state 
superintendent of education, recently 
elected principal of Rhode Island noymal 
school, is a member of the school board of 
this city. He urges that the seven sub- 
urban schools should be closed, and the 
pupils sent to the city schools, on the 
ground that they would be much better in- 
structed, and at less expense. The subject 
is being earnestly discussed, and the 
superintendent has a large number follow- 
ing in this movement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The alumni of 


Fryeburg 


(Me.) Academy held their annual reunion 
on the evening of April J at the Hotel 


Bellevue. Professor W. A. Robinson of 
Boston Latin school presided. —— The 
alumni of Goddard (Vt.) Seminary held 
their annual reunion at Hotel Bellevue on 
the evening of March 31. Professor A. W. 
Pierce of Dean Academy at Franklin was 
toastmaster, and Professor Shipman of 
Tufts College spoke on “Now and Then.” 
——In the state house of representatives 
April 5, the bill extending the franchise 
for overseers of Harvard University was 
under discussion, and an amendment 
dropping the referendum section passed 
by a vote of 100 to 53.——The local com- 
mittee for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold a meeting in this 
city August 22 to 27, 1898. His Excellency 
Roger Wolcott, governor of the common- 
wealth, is honorary president of the com- 
mittee.——-The music department of the 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers held another public meeting 
April 2 at the Montgomery-street school 
before a large audience. The subject was 
“High School Music and Its Place in the 
Course of Study.”” Among the more inter- 
esting exercises was the presentation of 
work in musical interpretation by Miss 
Mary L. Regal of the Springfield high 
school. The pupils showed a marked 
ability to appreciate the more difficult 
forms of composition, which surprised and 
delighted the many present.——The East- 
ern Association of Physics Teachers held 
their sixteenth annual meeting at the 
United States hotel. After a sumptuous 
dinner, presided over by President C. F. 
Warner, the members held a symposium, 
and several interesting addresses on “‘Sci- 
ence in Secondary Schools” were made,—— 
The public evening drawing schools, wifh 
one exception, have closed for the season, 
and the evening classes in woodworking 
at the Eliot school have finished the year’s 
work with an exhibition.——The third an- 
nual reunion of the Boston Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Coburn Classical Institute was 
held at the Thorndike March 30, A. P. 
Soule, president. A large number were 
present. After-dinner speeches were 
made by Mrs. Hanson, widow of Dr. J. H. 
Hanson, Mr. Johnson, the present princi- 
pal, Mr. Collar, head master of Roxbury 
Latin school, Mr. Rider, head master of 
Brighton high school, and Professor Hall 
of Colby University. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers will be held in 
Boston, in the rooms of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school, Ashburton place, Sat- 
urday, April 30, 1898, at 9.15. At 9.15, 
business meeting. At 9.30, Science: (a) 
“Science Essential to Liberal Culture,” 
Nathaniel S. French, teacher of science, 
Roxbury high school; (b) “Science and 
Pedagogical Science,” A. E. Dolbear, pro- 
fessor of physics, Tufts College. At 11. 
“Results of Attempts at the Enrichment of 
Grammar School Courses,’ George I. Ald- 
rich, superintendent of schools, Newton, 
I’. M. Collester, principal of classical and 
high school, Salem. At 12.30, collation. 
At 14, business meeting. At 14.15, ‘Mis- 
direction of Effort in English Subjects,” J. 
W. MacDonald, agent of Massachusetts 
state board of education. At 15.30, 
“Mechanism and Dynamics in Education,” 
Rey. Charles Gordon Ames, Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. Byron Groce, Latin 
school, Boston, president: William F. 
Bradbury, Latin school, Cambridge, re- 
cording secretary. 

SOMERVILLE. Colonel Francis W. 
Parker, principal of the Chicago normal 
school, lectured at the Somerville 
Teachers’ Association meeting March 31. 
His subject was “Child Study Applied.” 

CAMBRIDGE. Although Cambridge is 
already noted as being a city of wealthy 
philanthropists, another public benefactor 
has appeared and furnished a fresh ex- 
ample of intelligent generosity. Through 
the gifts of Hon. Chester W. Kingsley, six 
institutions have been presented $25,000 
each. The educational institutions im- 
bursed are Worcester Academy, Colby 
University, and Newton Theological 
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Many men fool with sickness just 
as a bear fools around atrap. A man 
doesn’t like to own up that he is ill. 
He says ‘‘O, it amounts to nothing. I shall 
be all right to-morrow.’’ But he isn’t all 
right to-morrow; nor the next day. Pretty 
soon the trap snaps to; and he has some 
serious disease fastened on him, 

The only sensible course is to keep away 
from the trap, and not allow sickness to get 
any hold on you. It is a frightful mistake 
to trifle with indigestion and bilious troub- 
les in the belief that they will cure them- 
selves. Onthe contrary they drag the whole 
system down with them. 

When the appetite and digestion are ir- 
regular it shows that the machinery of the 
body is out of order and is not doing its 
proper work; the blood-circulation is poorly 
supplied and is being gradually debased 
by bilious poisons. 

The proper alterative for this condition is 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
acts directly upon the digestive functions 
and the liver; and enables the blood-mak- 
ing glands to supply an abundance of pure 
biood, rich with the nutritious vital ele- 
ments which build up healthy flesh and 
enduring strength. 

In all impoverished and run-down condi- 
tions the ‘‘ Discovery’ is far better than 


malt ‘‘extracts’’ or nauseating ‘‘emul- 
sions.’’ It creates genuine permanent 
strength. It does not make flabby fat but 


solid muscle. 
pulent people. 
A full account of its properties and mar- 
velous effects in many so-called ‘‘hopcless”’ 
cases, verified by the patients’ own sig- 
natures, is given in one chapter of Doctor 
Pierce’s thousand - page illustrated book, 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.’? This splendid volume will be 
sent free on receipt of 21 one-cerit stamps 
to pay mailing-cost only. Address, Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
For a cloth-bound copy send 31 stamps. 
‘Having suffered for several years with indi- 
gestion,’’ writes Samuel Walker, Esq., of Parkes- 
burg, Chester County, Pa., “I concluded to try 
your valuable ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ Af- 
ter taking five bottles I was entirely cured. I 
also suffered from bladder trouble, which was 
I feel like a new 


It is a perfect tonic for cor- 


also cured by the ‘ Discovery.’ 
man."’ 


school._-—The new catalogue of Harvard 
University enrolls 3,866 names of students. 
The Harvard board of overseers have 
appointed a committee to consider the 
subject of compulsory physical training. 
The university is behind several of the 
smaller colleges in this requirement.—— 
Professor John Fiske commenced April 4 
a course of war lectures for Monday after- 
noons at Fogg’s Art Museum. The lec- 
tures on the campaigns of the Civil War 
will be illustrated by stereopticon views. 

—The committee of Harvard seniors 
have submitted a plan for a change in the 
location and arrangement of class day ob- 
servances. Soon the tree exercises will 
have to be conducted without the tree, as 
they will be required by the corporation to 
remove from the old place. 

MELROSE. Miss Lydia Mendum, 
teacher of the eighth grade in the Frank- 
lin school, who has had charge of the 
geography work in several of the higher 
grades during the year, recently gave .a 
publie exhibition of some of the drawings, 
maps, ete., made by the pupils, together 
with a collection of several hundred fine 
photographs of geographical formations, 
landscapes, famous buildings, and places 
of interest in all parts of the world. One 
side of the hall was nearly covered with 
an exhibit of ferns which came from the 
Sandwich islands, while on tables ar- 
ranged around the hall were specimens of 
woodms, teas, grains, furs, wool, rubber, 
cotton, linen, and silk in all stages, from 
their native state to finely finished 
products. Specimens of rocks, coal, ores 
of different kinds, coral, petroleum, in fact 
about all of the products of this country 
and many of those of other countries were 
given a place. Several hundred parents 
and interested citizens attended, and were 
all highly pleased. Miss Mendum and 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
43° years with best results by thousands of dili- 
= gent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Gure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


. ~ Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
i the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
mulated by Prof. Percy. 


- for- 
Descriptive pamphlet 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mall, cr, 


Miss Guptill, who assisted her, have rea- 
son to be highly pleased with the result 
of their first exhibit. 

LOWELL. A large audience attended 
the closing exercises of the Lowell free 
classes and lectures at Wells Memorial 
hall on the evening of March 30. Hon. 
Sherman Hoar was the special guest, and 
Francis B. Sears presided. The report 
showed that 1,515 pupils had been en- 
rolled. The exercises were of a very in- 
teresting character. 

NORTHAMPTON. The public school 
teachers of this city have just been paid 
$3,900, the salaries due them. 

ANDOVER. The many friends of the 
family will be pained to learn of the death 
of Mrs. Fanny A., wife of Dr. C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, principal of Phillips Academy, 
which oceurred March 29 at her home. 

FRAMINGHAM. Henry Whittemore. 
who has been superintendent of Waltham 
public schools for nearly fifteen years, has 
been elected principal of Framingham 
normal school by the state board of educa- 
tion, to succeed Miss Ellen Hyde, who re- 
signs on account of ill health. Mr. Whit- 
temore graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and has since made a fine record as 
teacher and superintendent, and holds a 
high standing among the educators of the 
state. 

HOLYOKE. The contract for furnish- 
ing the new fifty-four-room high school 
has been awarded to the Chandler Adjust- 
able School Furniture Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The school children of 
East Providence have been the first to re- 
spond to the invitation of the George 
Washington Memorial Association to as- 
sist in the erection of the administration 
building of the proposed university at 
Washington by the contribution of sums 
of money collected by groups of pupils and 
amounting to $5 for each donation. This 
sum entitles the donor collectively to the 
possession cf a certificate beautifully en- 
graved. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The honor appointments 
at Trinity College have been awarded—the 
valedictory to Woolsey McAlpine John- 
son, and the salutatory to Albert Mowry 
Sturtevant, both graduated in the course 
of arts from the Hartford high school. 
Johnson won the Hartford admittatur 
prize of $50 on entering the college. Stur- 
tevant won two prizes, one of $600 and 
another of $35, in his freshman and junior 
vears in college. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK 

BROOKLYN. The school board have 
recognized the merit of Associate Super- 
intendent Edward G. Ward by electing 
him superintendent of her schools. Wil- 
liam T. Vlymen has been selected associ- 
ate superintendent, to succeed Dr. Ward. 

James I. Hughes, inspector of schools 
in Toronto, Can., lectured on ‘Charles 
Dickens, the Greatest English Educator,” 
at the boys’ high school, Putnam and 
Morey avenues, April 12. 

A new bureau has been created in the 
New York state department of public in- 
struction. It is to have supervision over 
teachers’ institutes. Professor Isaac H. 
Stout of Geneva has been appointed as its 
administrative officer, with the title of 
supervisor of teachers’ institutes. His 
salary will be $4,000 a year. Superintend- 
ent Skinner has appointed Darwin L. 
Bordwell of the Cortland normal school 
as an institute conductor, to fill the va- 
ecancy in the staff of conductors made by 
the appointment of Professor Stout. The 
salary is $2,500. 

UTICA. The new free academy in this 
city was destroyed by fire on the evening 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
un inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best 
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of April 5. Loss, $75,000; insured for 
one-half this amount. 

The New York branch of the Smith Col- 
lege Alumnae Association held its annual 
luncheon April 2.. Addresses were made 
by President L. Clark Seelye, Hamilton 
Mabie, and Professor Mary A. Jordan. 

ITHACA. The professors of Cornell 
University have planned a new scheme, ar- 
ranging for the correspondence between 
school children of the North and South. 
The superintendent of schools in Texas 
favots the scheme. The object to be ac- 
complished is to encourage fraternity and 
good fellowship. It would also prove edu- 
cational in many ways. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. The National University 
has just lost a suit brought against the 
citizens of Girard to collect $12,000, the 
amount which was conditionally sub- 
scribed two years ago, on the ground that 
none of the conditions had been complied 
with by the trustees of the university. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

On Thursday evening, March 30, the 
Washington Kindergarten Club was in- 
vited, together with the federated clubs of 
the District of Columbia, to a reception, 
given by Mrs. A. L. Barber at Belmont, 
her magnificent residence on Columbia 
Heights. Besides the president, Mrs. 
Louise Pollock, and the other officers of 
the club, there were present Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood, Mrs. Amy May Grey, Mrs. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Mica Heideman, Mrs. 
E. Freeman Smith, Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, Misses Anna L. Shaw, Amalie 
Mahr, Mabel Hayward, and Mary Thomas. 
Miss Susan P. Pollock, first director, was 
prevented from being present. Mrs. Sam- 
uel Pollock Bush, who is president of the 
Seattle Kindergarten Club, is on her way 
with her little son to make a short visit 
to her friends in Washington, D. C. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

GRINNELL. Iowa College has just re- 
ceived a gift of $1,000, to be used to in- 
crease the library. It is announced that 
President McKinley has promised to de- 
liver the address at the semi-centennial 
anniversary next June. 

FORT MADISON. The Southeastern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association convention 
has closed an interesting session. Reso- 
lutions were adopted indorsing Marshall- 
town as the place for the next meeting 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, George H. Mullin, Washington; vice- 
president, County Superintendent E. L. 
Roth, Mount Pleasant; secretary, Miss 
Margaret Frailey, Fort Madison; _treas- 
urer, R. A. Harkness, Fairfield; member 
of executive committee, Superintendent 
F. M. Witter, Muscatine. 

SIOUX CITY. The Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association will be held in this 
city April 21, 22, and 23, 1898. H. E. 
Kratz, president. ‘The programme an- 
nounces an interesting class of practical 
subjects, and an able corps of speakers. 
A successful meeting is assured. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation had a great .meeting at Terre 
Haute March 24, 25, 26, with an attend- 
ance of a paid enrollment of 2,157. It 
was the largest educational gathering ever 
jdeld in the state. Professor Colin Scott 
of the Chicago normal school gave the 
opening talk to the general session on 
“Child Study.” He showed some of the 
practical results that come from child 
study as carried on by a disciple and stu- 
dent of G. Stanley Hall. The addresses of 
welcome were unusually good, that of 
President Parsons deserving special men- 
tion. Superintendent Humpke of Vin- 
cennes, in his usual happy manner, made 
the response for the association. P. P. 
Stultz, ex-superintendent of the Jefferson- 
ville schools, president of the association, 
spoke on “The Problem of City Superin- 
tendence.’”’ He passed some rather severe 
criticisms on the average city superin- 
tendent. The discussion on “Good Citi- 
zenship” was participated in by Harriet 
M. Scott, principal normal training school, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. L. J. Plummer, prin- 
cipal Campbell school, Evansville; Georg- 
etta Bowman, principal Rockport high 
school; and Mrs. Mary E. Foulk-Stewart, 
principal Middletown high school. The 
various ways in which the school and 
teacher may bring about good citizenship 
were very clearly and forcibly presented. 
The second symposium, on ‘The Prepara- 
tion and Work of the Teacher,’ was pre- 
sented as follows: “Summer Schools for 
Teachers, W. C. McCullough, Superintend- 


SINGERS AND ARTISTS GENERALLY are users of 
‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ for Hoarseness 
and Throattroubles. They afford instant relief. 


Used in the 
Largest N. E. Cities 


for over 15 years, 


BY USING THE . . 


ECONOMY, 


CLEANLINES 
aa UNIFORMI 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


Protect your from Wear and Tear. 


tat-tons Moore 


than Double! 


Samples free on request. 


Pp. O. Box 643 (8). 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ent Sullivan; “The County Institute from 
Teachers’ Point of View,” J. L. Shauck. 
principal Milroy; “The Most Helpful 
Supervision for the Teacher,’ Alice Funk, 
assistant New Albany high school. Sam- 
uel T. Dutton, superintendent of schools 
Brookline, Mass., gave two splendid ad- 
dresses on “Educational Co-operation’’ 
and “The Social Possibilities of the 
School.” ‘‘The Strongest Teacher for the 
Weakest Pupil’? was presented in a very 
pleasing manner by Miss Evelyn Butler of 
the faculty of Butler College. The ‘Basis 
of Promotion” was the subject of a strong 
paper by Emery Muncie of the Brazil 
schools. He sustained the view that the 
teacher’s judgment should be the only 
basis. Superintendent T. J. Charlton of 
the state reform school presented ‘‘The 
Place of the Reform School in the Educa- 
tional System of the State.’ He thinks 
it should be an integral part of the state 
school system. For many years this 
thought has been uppermost in the man- 
agement of the Plainfield reform school. 
The annual address to the association was 
given by Rev. Washington Gladden of 
Columbus, O., on “The Form and Sub- 
stance of Culture.” The city and county 
superintendents held two interesting ses- 
sions, in which they discussed ‘‘The Rela- 
tions Which Should Exist Between Rural 
and City Schools, and How Best to Secure 
Them” and “Report of the Committee of 
Twelve, and How We May Profit by It.” 
The discussion on these subjects was 
opened by Superintendent Ellsworth Call 
of Lawrenceburg and Superintendent Or- 
ville Apple of Orange county. In the high 
school section, Miss Martha J. Ridpath of 
the Greencastle high school opened the 
discussion on “The Review of Legal 
Branches in the High School.’ Quite a 
number of persons participated in the dis- 
cussion. Principal Lotus D. Coffman of 
Salem read a paper on “High School 
Studies in the Grades.’”’ The largest sec- 
tional meeting was devoted to child study. 
Papers were read by Helena East of Yank- 
ton, S. D., on “The Nature of Child Study 
Work in a Normal School’; Carrie P. 
Browder, Edgar, Ill., “Child Study Work 
in Relation to Discipline’; Laura Frazee, 
supervisor primary department, Terre 
Haute, ‘How Child Study May Be Intro- 
duced in a City School System’”’; Professor 
E. B. Bryan, department pedagogy, Indi- 
ana University, “How Child Study May Be 
Utilized by the Common School Teacher.” 
At the music session papers were read by 
M. Z. Tinker, Evansville; Jennie B. 
Thompson, Franklin; W. M. Alley, Shel- 
byville; and Beatrice O. Sanders, Terre 
Haute. The oflicers for next year are: 
President, J. P. Funk, principal New 
Albany high school; secretary, Jennie 
Demming, Shelbyville; treasurer, W. D. 
Kerlin, superintendent, Martinsville; 
chairman executive committee, J. H. Tom- 
lin, superintendent, Shelbyville. The 
place of the next meeting is Shelbyville. 
Evansville came in a special train, 250 
strong. —— Jeffersonville, New Albany, 
Madison, Princeton, Greencastle, Vincen- 
nes, Worthington, and Brazil were repre- 
sented by their full corps of teachers. 
Superintendent W. H. Wiley, chairman of 
the executive committee, was an ideal offi- 
cey.—-The state normal faculty, the 
Terre Haute teachers and citizens, were 
untiring in their efforts to please and en- 
tertain. Six members of the State Uni- 
versity faculty were in attendance.——The 
Owen county people held a very interest- 
ing reunion at the Terre Haute house. 
Speeches were made by Superintendent 
Kelly of Jeffersonville, Principal Spear of 


LADY WISHES TO ACCEPT A POSITION 

AS TEACHER OF GERMAN for the school 
year 1898-99. Address, STERN’S SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES OF N, Y, CITY, 27 E, 44th Street, N. Y. 


Evansville, Principal Meek of Terre 
Haute, Principal Foreman of Rockport, 
Superintendent Knox of Staunton, Profes- 
sor Wisely of the state normal, and Pro- 


fessor Shepherd of Rose Polytechnic. The 
chairman of the meeting was Professor 
Aley of Indiana University. 

(Continued on page 238.) 


Summer 


Schools. 


Summer Courses 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Instruction will be given during June and July b 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organie Chem- 
istry, bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures and lab- 
oratory), French, German, Mathematics, Mechanism, 
re Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shop- 
work, 

Although designed pebnesty to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 
intending to apply for advanced standing in September. 
Circulars giving detailed information will be mailed 
free on application. 

H. W, TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 


491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, ; A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 

School of Pedagogy, 9th year: Sept.28, ’98-May 13,’99. 

For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEw YORK CITY 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy ot the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
PhD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classies for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Address, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 
Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 


E. A. LYMAN, 
325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICHIGAN 
State Normal College. 


Summer Session, 1898. 


Term opens Monday, June 27. 
Term closes August 5. 


Full Corps of Professors and Instructors 
chosen from the College Faculty. 


Regular academic and teachers’ courses in 
the following departmenfs : 


Psychology and Methods, 
History and Civics, 


Mathematics, 
English, 


German, 


Latin, 
Greek. 


Physics and Chemistry, 

Botany and Physiology, 
Geography and Drawing, 
Physical Training, 

Penmanship and 
Book-keeping, 
The Model School, 


Review and advanced work may be had 
in all of these subjects, and credits may be 
earned in a limited number of them. Full 
use will be made of the large general and de- 
partment libraries and excellent laboratories. 


Tuition, $10. 


For further information address 


Pres. RICHARD G. BOONE, 


m] YPSILANTI, MICH. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 
Begins July 12, 


1SOs. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 
sCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 


20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 


Seashore, TEN 
Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


DEGREES 
COOLER 
Than on the 
Mainland. 


3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 


giving full information in regard to the 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular outlines of work in all departments, ad- 


vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Ccok County Normal Summer School, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898. 


OPEN TO ALL. 


By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 


Write for circulars. 
eow] 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. 


WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 
691¢ Perry Ave., Chicago, III, 
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ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The public school estimates 
for the coming year have been presented 
to the board of education by the finance 
committee. The told income which can be 
used for educational purposes will be 
$5,830,000. The appropriation has been 
fixed at $6,850,100. To meet the deficit, 
the board has on hand $685,000, carried 
over from last year. Superintendents’ and 
teachers’ salaries will amount to $4,000,- 
000; new buildings and sites, $1,600,000. 
——Alexander H. Kevell of this city has 
offered. through the industrial art depart- 
ment of the Central Art school, a prize of 
$2,500 for a color sketch which shall pre- 
sent the most practical suggestions for 
decorating a public schoolroom.——The 
Chicago Principals’ Association, through a 
Committee of Twenty-one, has drafted a 
plan for the organization of the teaching 
force of the public schools into faculties. 
Their scheme of representation is elabo- 
rate. The plan is the formation of the 
ceachers into four councils, to be known 
as the school, district, high school, and 
central councils. Each will be in direct 
relation to the other.——The University of 
Chicago has planned arrangements ror the 
next summer school which will surpass 
any of its previous efforts. One hundred 
and twelve instructors will be engaged in 
the school, including a number of distin- 
guished scholars from Europe. 

JACKSONVILLE. The Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association held its annual] 
meeting in this city March 25, which was 
largely attended. Dr. Bradley, president 
of Illinois College, delivered the address of 
welcome, President Shoop of Paris deliv- 
ered the annual address on ‘‘Educationa] 
Creeds,’”’ and Professor W. E. Simonds of 
Knox College lectured on ‘Literature and 
the Teacher.”’ Rev. J. L. Jones of Chicago 
treated ‘‘Horace Mann, the Prophet of the 
Public Schools.’’ Officers chosen for the 
ensuing years are: President, David Felm- 
ley, Normal; vice-president, Hugh Wat- 
son, Jacksonville; secretary, Gertrude R. 
Chapin, Galesburg; railroad secretary, T. 
M. Jefferds, Winchester; treasurer, J. A. 
Mercer, Peoria; executive committee, W. 
R. Hatfield, Pittsfield, B. F. Armitage, 
Mattoon, H. J. Barion, Champaign. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomingtcn 

Albert Kuersteiner of Johns Hopkins 
University has recently been elected pro- 
fessor of. French in Indiana University. 
Mr. Kuersteiner was born in New Orleans, 
educated in the Cincinnati high school and 
Cincinnati University, taught in the Cin- 
cinnati high school, and, for the past four 
years, has been a graduate student in 
France, Spain, and Johns Hopkins. 

Recent reports to State Superintendent 
iceting show that the consolidation of 
country schools is meeting with great suc- 
eess. The plan will be continued, and the 
next general assembly will be asked for 
legislation in favor of it. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. At the spring session of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, held 
March 31 and April 1 and 2, the following 
tcpics were discussed: 1. The future of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, considered from the 
points of view of the superintendents, the 
high school principals, the university, and 
the normal college. 2. High school man- 
agement, considered with reference to the 
question of morals, discipline, physical de- 
velopment, and social life. 8. The prin- 
ciples underlying the making of a course 
of study for secondary schools, presented 
by an inspector of high schools and by 
representatives of the secondary schools, 
the normal college, and the university. 

WISCONSIN. 

The general scheme of traveling library 
work has been carried on quite extensively 
in New York state, under the auspices of 
Melville Dewey of Albany. But the Wis- 
consin plan seems to be unique in at least 
two particulars, viz.: Efficient local super- 
vision and wise and earnest state sup2rin- 
tendence. A board of five library commis- 
sioners have at their disposal $4,000 per 
annum appropriated from the funds of the 
state, to pay the salaries and incidental 
expenses of the secretary and librarian. 
These commissioners assist small towns to 
establish and maintain free libraries, and 
foster the new plan of free traveling libra- 


The low rate, the additional sleeping 
cars from New York on April 7, 8, and 9, 
without expense for the return trip of 
those who stop over, the high class of the 
excursionists, and the first-class service 
which is assured will make the Fitchburg 
railroad Washington tour of April 1 the 
excursion of the year. 


The Successful Remedy for 
NASAL CATARRH 


must be non-irritating, easy of application, and 
one that will by its own action reach the in- 
flamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the impor- 
tant requisites of quick action and specific cura- 
tive powers with perfect safety to the patient. 
This agreeable remedy has mastered catarrh as 
nothing else has, and both physicians and pa- 
tients freely concede this fact. All druggists 
cheerfully acknowledge that in it the acme of 
Pharmaceutical skill has been reached. The 
most distressing symptums quickly yield to it. 
In acute cases the Balm imparts almost instant 
relief. 

By Absorption. 

Catarrhal sufferers should remember that 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh remedy 
which is quickly and thoroughly absorbed by 
the diseased membrane. It does not dry up 
the secretions, but changes them to a limpid 
and odorless condition, and finally to a natura 
and healthy character. 

The Balm can be found at any drug store ; 
or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 
Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 

Full directions with each package. 

Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stopping 
pains in the head, heals and protects the mem- 
brane, and restores the senses of taste and 
smell. The Balm is applied directly into the 
nostrils. 


ries. These are introduced into counties 
of sparse population as a special field of 
usefulness. In May, 1896, sixteen libraries 
were sent out in Dunn county, each con- 
sisting of thirty volumes, in a neat and 
substantial case, ready for transportation. 
For each a local association was organized 
and a librarian chosen to have the care of 
the books. Then stations were located in 
homes, stores, and post-offices. In one 
case a milkman was appointed librarian, 
to distribute and collect the books as he 
went his rounds. The results of this 
method have proved its wisdom and 
demonstrated its usefulness. 
WAUKESHA. Two large shops con- 
nected with the industrial school for boys 


‘at this place were recently burned. The 


loss is estimated at $80,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Dr. John O. Turner, state superintendent 
of education, has issued a circular giving 
the educational status of the state from 
1855, when the school system was organ- 
ized, to 1895, The school fund at first 
amounted to $237,515.39. There were then 
145,588 pupils in the state. In 1896 there 
was contributed from all sources $657,- 
516.64, to which must be added local 
municipal appropriations and money paid 
by patrons of public and private schools. 
There are 4,668 schools for white, and 2,283 
for colored pupils, with 194,892 white and 
118,015 colored pupils, with 2,266 colored 
teachers. 

The legislature, recognizing the obliga- 
tions of the state to the university, has ap- 
pointed a committee to ascertain the in- 
debtedness of the state to the university, 
in excess of the $300,000 debt which is ac- 
knowledged, and on which interest is be- 
ing paid. 

MONTGOMERY. The seventeenth an- 
nual session of Alabama State Association 
will be held in this city April 13-15, 1898, 
Nathan B. Young, president. An attrac- 
tive programme has been issued, in which 
practical school questions and _ able 
speakers are announced. 


MEMORIAL DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 

To stand on the battlefield of Gettysburg 
on Memorial Day is an inspiring experi- 
ence. In order to afford the patriotic peo- 
ple of Boston and New England an oppor- 
tunity to do this, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has arranged for a nine-day 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, 
Luray Caverns, and Washington, to leave 
Boston via Fall River line Friday, May 27, 
stopping three hours at Philadelphia. 
Two full days will be spent at Gettysburg. 

President McKinley will be present at 
the Memorial Day exercises at the Na- 
tional cemetery on Monday afternoon, 
May 30. A carriage drive over the battle- 
field under the guidance of Captain J. T. 
Long, the veteran guide, will also be in- 
cluded in the itinerary. At Luray ample 
time will be allowed to view the unique 
wonders of the strange caverns. Two 
days will be spent in Washington visit ng 
the various points of interest. 

Round-trip rate, covering all necessary 
expenses except supper on Fall River line 
steamer returning, $36 from Boston. 

For full information apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Our clever contemporary has excelled 
itself in this number, and since Life 
started we recall nothing better. There 
are a score of beautiful pictures scattered 


throughout, each one representative and 
beautiful in its way, besides any number 
of smalier ones. The text is extremely 
bright, and ranges from the witty para- 
graph to the longer story. The poems are 
especially good, and the centre page by C. 
D. Gibson and the cover are noteworthy. 
This number of Life will repay the most 
careful scrutiny. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pall Mall Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 

The Bookman for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

St. Nicholas tor April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for April; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. : 

Harper’s Monthly for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Review of Reviews for April; terms, $2.50 
avyear. New York. 

New England Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 
a year. Boston. 

The Sanitarian for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. : 

The Forum for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 

Outing for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork. 


Educational Review for April; terms, $3.00 ~ 
year. New York. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......--+ Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal ... .... Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. ....++++++++++ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review......-------+ New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......-.- Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal........--- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. Danville, Ill 
lowa Normal Monthly... ......--- Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education........-.+++ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of N.Y. 
Kindergarten News......---+---++- Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator.......-.-+--- Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...........++-+++6 Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal...... .-. Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,...........++++ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education......-..-.+++- Boston, Mass. 
Primary School..........+++++++++ New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal.........--- Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin..... .. Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
School Chicago, ll. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, 
Southern Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. New York, N.Y. 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y, 
Texas School Journal...........+- Austin, Texas. 
Western Schoo] Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Milwaukee. Wie 


WINSHIP 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Dictionary United States History 


READ WHAT ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
HAS TO SAY ABOUT THIS GREAT WORK 


AF 


bor 


rhe tty 


OF F' ERs. 

No. 1. We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full 
morocco binding and the Journal of Education one year, to either 
new or renewal subscribers, for $3.80. 

No. 2. We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full 
morocco binding and the Journal of Education for six months 


for $2.50. 


No. 3. We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full 
morocco binding to any present subscriber of the Journal who will 
send us only one mew subscriber at the regular rate of $2.50, or 
at the rate of $3.80 if the new subscriber takes the Dictionary also. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON ; 3 Somerset St. 


CHICAGO; 45 Auditorium Bldg. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Graded Work in Arithmetic. Four Books.......... Baird, 
School Reading by Grades. 8 Baldwin. er vol. 
Our Grammar School Curriculum................5+5 Doub. Echo Pub. Co., Bakersfield, Cal. — 
Scrap-Book Recitations Soper. T.S. Denison. Chicago. 25 
Her Heart’s Desire Garvice. George Monro’s Sons, N. Y. 25 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence Sinith. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.25 
The Meaning of Education, and Other Essays and 

Victor Serenus—A Story of the Pauline Era........ Wood. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.5 
A History of Our Own Country. ........ Ellis. 1.00 
The Twemtieth Century City. Strong. The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 50 
A Course in German Composition, Conversation, 

Bernhardt. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.40 
. Nicolls. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.50 
Lewis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 0 
The New York Press and Its Makers........ C.M.& Martin. .10 
Reminiscences of the Old Maclay. 2.00 
The Encyclopedia of Sport...... Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire 1.00 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 


We regret the omission of the name 
of Leonard B. Marshall, director of music 
in Boston schools, in the list of the faculty 
of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods in our issue of April 7. Mr. 
Marshall is a very prominent member of 
the faculty. 


The text-books formerly published by 
EK. H. Butler & Co. have been purchased 
by Sheldon & Co., as of January 1, 1898. 
The books of the combined list can now 
be ordered of Sheldon & Co. at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or Chicago, as may 
be most convenient. Messrs. E. H. But- 
ler & Co. offer their thanks to many 
friends and patrons for the favor and con- 
sideration shown to the firm during more 
than a half century, and solicit a continu- 
ance of patronage.—E. H. Butler, vice- 
president and Philadelphia manager of 


Sheldon & Co. 


Ja. These delightful resorts are reached 
by the Southern railway. Perfect. service 
in connection with Colonial and Federal 
expresses. Boston office, 228 Washington 
street. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


SSOP 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. $ 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. | 


For the Little People. | 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 


Training School, Providence, R. 1.' 


Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By S.C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper’ 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avucspure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 


them, the right way will be chosen natural ¥ The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 


eliminated from them entirely, The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. Inthree series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There 18 a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

25 cents. 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 


Price, 


being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises, Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
ot forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand, Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 

Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


- 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel co The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Exvercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,—- such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durrieip, 
Mary Bette St. Jonun Pear- 
son, and Appice M. Wuitr. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 
on 


EXEROISES 
Compiled by Warren WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 
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AMERICAN FLAG. 


Paper. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


BUSY 


easy enou 


will make or mar the teacher in a 
: . a given place takes time and thought and acquaintance. 
yesterday (April 6) asked us to nominate a principal for the school at Rambure, N. Y.; salary, $1,200 — $1,400. 


grammar principalship one of these days, making it worth to some men $100 more than to others 
the list narrowed down to two, both of Superior record, sure to succeed . ’ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 


y mail brings calls for teachers, and every call means a good deal of hard werk. It is 


CG. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °° 


Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without ve 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


| PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Ufice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


a nd FO REI Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents, 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuuTon, . . 


on or address 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1l., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Established 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ‘* The Beacon ‘Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management). 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


SYRACUSE TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


2 — Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grar ith, 7 si 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals (Ward, Villa e, District, High ee 


School) ; Special, of Drawing, 
Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 


usic, Penmanship, Commercial 
Our faithful services guarantees satisfaction. 


Until May, 


sranches, Manual 
Registration 


1.00 


lack of 


WE DON'T ADVERTISE 


Established 1885. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIV 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


School Officers recognize this. 
generous 


candidates. We have them, and of the best bags aes 
r 


That is why we receiv 
atronage. y eceive the 


elephone: Boston, 2981. ad 
ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, 


Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 


large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 


good qualifications and successful experience, 


Send for our new Manual. 


EACHERS 


sylvania and other States. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
rite information concerning the National 
: ureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in - 
Four teen years experience. 


Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with t 
competent Teachers. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 


7. 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


Positions. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EACHERS WANTED 


To fill positions in public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
sities in every State in the Union. 


We charge no commission 


on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions last year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form 


tree, 


Address 


H, H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, 11ll., or Hancock, Md. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHER)’ AGENCY. 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 
The South and West 


in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


¢ Winship | 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


5 
AKRON, OHIO. 
4 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


SSS 


¥ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th St., New York. | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges | 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice | 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


nine years ago on the 
recommendation plan. 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


_ Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
‘*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.”’ 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth St., 

N.Y. CITY. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H,. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


ations have weight with school officials. 
I i 364 B Washington St., BOSTON, 
ers as you have mine. FRANK A. HILL.” 


(21st Year.) “Sv, Louis, Mo, 


Teachers Wanted AMEEIGAN TEACHERS: BUREAU 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. Tel. 3450. 
From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board 
of Education: “ You are entitled to the confidence of oth- 
Wass WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the Journal of Education,” 


| letter 
| Now 
St men who have the general qualifications require co eRe graduates with suc- 
cessful experience in Regents’ schoals in New York; TIME the entire hundred and let them scramble for it; 
if this were a Notification Agency, we should notify 4 but instead we ran our mind over the history of the 
school for twenty years, the men who have been principals, which succeeded and which failed, and why. We re- 
membered, too, a special advantage of the place — that it is near Buffalo ‘ ‘ Ce wemeant a Buffalo 
Finally, we had 
ed, the board wil! 
O rouble Ortwo bours’ work at this omce, witha our facilities, enables us to 
make sure of the right man ...................: NOW 
| 
A 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVII.—No. 15. 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
‘“AROUND THE WORLD.’’ New sociological reader on the bu- 


man and industrial phases of unique 
eople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
WE ARE eatures, “/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 

work.”’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ill. 

, Earliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering 

INDIANS _AND_ PIONEERS: the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautiful 
illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and 8, T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. ‘‘A book of 
rare merit. It is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical tert- 
hooks in print.”’— C, F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 

I , INDUCTIVE METHOD, * It is decidedly the best 
A WOOD S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra lam acquainted with.” 
— Rupr, P. Keep, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 


By Dr. R. B. SMITH and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. ** It embodies the best Feahates of the best books of this kind.” 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 


’ “ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH'S EASY EXPE S_EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. IN PHYSICS. the kind I have ever seen.” — Prof. J. G. BROWN, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE'S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER — Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON'S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY- 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 
randum for four years. 


' THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. Main Office : 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 E. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


PIII 


*%CHOOLKOOM DECORATION x 


Columbus Caravels. 
Parthenon at Athens. 
Capitol at Washington. 
The Viking Ship. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 5 West 18th St., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HISTORY 


We are now supplying schools all over the 
country with fine, artistic reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings, photo-prints of natural scenery 
and of &rchitectural subjects in all the great 
hi-toric styles; also portraits of celebrities. 
Especially adapted for class gifts. Four ex- 
quisite reproductions in color: 


\ Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ' Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

- Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

». Movements toward Confederation. 

- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: oe BOSTON : 
Room 45. Auditorium Bldg. ° 3 Somerset Street. 


Admirable 
Features 


Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Gieelogy, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual 40 Miverals iu good case, or 40 Rocks 


for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN HOWELL 
6123 17th t., N. W., Washington D. 


eow 


with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates Voice Culture, 
of 60 | prac: 


Latin Prose Composition. 


By ELISHA JONES, A.M. 


REVISED 
By Joseru H. DRAKE, Univ. of Mich. 

The publishers desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and well- 
known text-book. The revision has not been made 
to change either the plan or in the main the material. 
It consists :— 

1. In the marking of all vowels which are long by 


nature. 
2. In making the pupeemes references correspond to 
the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in giv- 
ing references to the newer graminars. 
rd In furnishing additional material tor oral work, and 
exercises for paragraph -vriting based on both Cesar 


and Cicero. 
4. In giving a complete index to all the material of the 
notes,grammar references,and other contents ofthe book. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 
378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 


2d) 


PUBLISHING 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Any Information. 
ES 

mus 43-47 East 10th St., 
Qe; 


COMPANY}: je New York 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight invest 
gation will show that the most successful business me) 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training o: 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de 
mands of commercial life are daily becoming more oner 
ous: more details must be mastered—more facts and fig 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerfu! 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world o: 
work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. _ 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


THE X-RAYS: 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By FRE) 
ERIOK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radtographet tothe Meth 
odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. A book 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 5v 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray- 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


How to See the Point and Place It: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 


A book of paoty pease which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin, and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 

unctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers. 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capita! 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 
20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult anid 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Young People's 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 5 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


Any boy 
Or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher © 
or official anywhere, can secure of us 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- « 
duced prices, and singly or by the SQ 
dozen, fostage or expressage free 


School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Horace Mann” 
the 


Educator. 


By A. FE. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Someraet Street, Roston. 


A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 


WINGS AT REST 


A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 
By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT 


PRICES: 


SINGLE COPIES, 6 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN. 
#2.00 A HUNDRED. 


New England Publishing (o., 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerst Street. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


ANY SUBSCRIBER 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


Nelson’s 


First Science Readers 


exactness for 


see, feel, and 


Nelson’s 


truth is wanted in science work. 


facts are presented in an entertaining manner. 
lesson has a picture; the sentences are short, and intended 
to arouse thought. 


Are great favorites where 
Many books sacrifice 
In Nelson’s books 
Each 


the sake of the story. 


Pupils like to talk of what they can 
hear. 


First Reader, 96 pp.: Boards, 20 cts.; Cloth, 25 cts. 


Second Science Reader 


| 
| 


Is a charming work. The 


author believes that if the child is rightly taught the truth, 
it will be more beneficial to him than poetic fancy. 
of above books have an abundance of matter of great 
interest in Nature Study, correctly told. 


Boards, 160 pp., 25 cts.; Cloth, 30 cts. 


Each 


lishers, and will be pleased to give full information on request. 


| 
| In addition to our own publications we carry the best of all pub 
| 


| 
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A. FLANAGAN, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


| 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of seedy, Snseacens a complete system of Physical Training and 


Natural Rendering, and the princ 
te Fall Term opens October 12. 


anw 


es of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 


‘al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Address for lilustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


HKivery "Teacher 
SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmath’s Famous Koh-l-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


PLA APA PLLA LLL 


123 


.-IN 16 DEGREEG........... 


They never break nor smear. 


FAVOR, RU 


HL 


IMPORTERS, 
West Houston St., 


& CO., 


New York. 


— 
| 
| 
Send for new illustrated catalogue and price list. ne ee 
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